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RIVATE PUPILS.—A Married Clergyman, 


Graduate of Oxford, and late Scholar of His College, who is pre- 
parting Six Pupils for Oxford, has at present TWO VACANCIES. The 
tectory is most healthily situated on the borders of Iampshire, within 
two hours’ distance from London. Terms, 70 guineas. 
Address “ Rey. A. B. B.” 50, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


ARG ATE.—GROV E -HOU SE P REPARz be 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Poter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


E DUCATION.—A_ Clergyman, 
4 much experience, with extensive premises at the West-End 
RECEIVES into his family TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The 
course of Instruction secures a solid preparation for the Public Schools, 
Universities, &c. French, German, Italian, and Drawing by foreis 
masters. Prospectuses will be sent with Testimonials to show that the 
system is sound and the treatment of the pupils truly parental 

Address “ Rev. Q. C.,” Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton, Londen. 


by 
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SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


SHERBOROUGH HOUSE,  Stamford- hill, 
Middlesex.— Principal, J. WILLIAMS, M.A.—At this select and old- 
ae neg School, situate in one of the most healthy localities round 
London, and surrounded by Pleasure-grounds aud Fields, YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are expe ditiously qu mnmercial Pursuits 
The course of Education embraces es; ound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German Languages, Penmanship adapted to 
Business, Book-keeping, Merchants’ Accounts, Commercial Corres- 
pondence, and the whole routine of the Counting-house. The number 
of Pupils being limited, individual attention can be paid to their studies, 
morals, domestic comforts, and gentlemanly deportment. Lectures on, 
the Arts and Sciences weekly. unlimited and of the best quality 
A 8 cocoa Library. No corporal Punishment. Terms, 25 guineas. 


L}! T Ic HFIELD SCHOOL (founded by 

Edward VI., Restored 1350). Preparatory to the Public Schools 

and the Military CoHeges. 
Rey. J. C. BENTLEY, M.A., Head Master 

Mr. and Miss BENTLEY reccive TWELVE PRIVATE 
their house, whose comforts they secure by living entirely with them 
The vigilance of domestic supervision is thus cot ustant, yet unobtrusive, 
and the maintenance of discipline made compatible with the total 
absence of punishments. This School, though an ancient Foundation, 
is not subject to the ordinary conditions of a Free Grammar S« 
but is necessarily limited and select. Its pupils have already entere: 
Sandharst, Carshalton, and Rugby. 

Mr. Bentley is authorised to refer to the Rev. Prebendary Buckeridge, 
Master of the Hospital of St. John, Lic ~~ ‘ld; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of York, Beeford Re Hull; B. ur , ; 
Woodhall, Barnsle 
of Shrewsbury School. 
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I. DUC ATION by the SEA-SIDE 

4 PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON-HOUSE, 
Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, 
able Masters, continues to receive a limit number of 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, 
Mathematica), and Scriptural Education. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated 
commodious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, offers the a 
of a good Play-ground, and is immediately contiguous to the 
Rural Walks. 

Weston has long been celebrated as a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the somes is accessible fiom the Weete Th, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Principality of Wales, and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great-Western, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 

*,* An Article ol Pupil and an Assistant are desired. 
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Ez \F and DU MB.—M. DU PU G ET, w ishing 
to give the benefit of twenty years’ experience in the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, has opened the door of his School to a select 
and limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN so AFFLICTED, whom 
he will receive as Members of his Family, and impart a sound moral, 
religious, and liberal education. As to Qualifications, he begs to refer 
inquirers to fifteen Annual Reports of the Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, Edgbaston, Birmingham, onee under his care, and to the 
Parisian Institution for the same cause. 
Parties may bear of Terms and Particulars from M. DU PUGET, 
Peel-street-house, Liverpool. 





O THE CLERGY EXCLUSIVELY, whose 
Parochial Labours preclude the possibility of rezular Comp 
On the 20th of April will be published the FIVE prpien sound, . 
tical SERMONS for MAY, including the Ascx ym of our Lord, W _ 
Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, price 10s. on delivery. Single Sermon 
any Sunday; also, Queen's Letter, Duke’s Memorial, Choir, Prov ident 
Society, Holy Communion No. I, Before and After Confirmation 
No. IIL, price 2s. 6d. each, all sent post free. Twelve Sermons fer thr 
Months, 22s. in advance. 

Apply to Henry F. GArwoop, 
lishment, 257, High Holborn, London. Post-office orders payable only 
to HENRY F. GAYWOOD, High Holborn Branch. . 

Occasional Sermons on all subjects, on reasonable terms, by th 
Anthor. . 
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This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 


THE KEY TO UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
LONDON: CLARKE, BEETON, AND CO. 148, FLEET- 


Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 


STREET. 





This day is published, a New Edition, crown 8vo. ls. 6d. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. extra, 


I$ IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 
BY THE REV. T. BINNEY. 


“The chapter of accidents is the Bible of the fool.”—7he Times. 
** You must some day or other bring your thoughts 3 into the form of a little treatise on the ethics of 
_F. Horner to Lord Jeffrey. 


common life, and the ways and means of ordinary happiness.” 


JAMES NISBET and Co. 21, Berners-street; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Published this day, New and Cheap Editions, with Illustrations, 
“QUEECHY.” 
() l iD vy ( 7 


BY ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


AND 
“THE WIDE WIDE WORLD.’ 
3y the same Author. 
1. In One Vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2. The same Edition, in Two Vols. 4s. 


The larger EF 
JAMES NISBET 


lition, Two Vols. crown 8vo., 


and Co, 21, 


formerly sold at 12s., now reduced to 6s. 


3erners-street; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in demy 8yo. Pica Type, elegantly bound in cloth, 


Volume I. of a New and Splendid Library Edition of 
POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITAIN, 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


Author of “ Gallery of Literary Por ** Bards of the Bible,” &c. 
intended to be distinguished by in the 


THE 


traits,” 
This Edition is 
rf he apie Ss. 
Six Vols. in extra cloth binding will be delivered to Subscribers for the Series on an 
Annual Subscription of One Guinea, 
For Details of the Plan, se 
JAMES NICHOL. London: 
Names will he 


Accuracy Text, Elegance of Production, and Extreme 


e Prospectus. 
JAMES NISBET and Co. 
received by all Booksellers. 


SMITH’S POEMS. 


Edinburgh 
iy Subscribers’ 





ALEXANDER 


Now ready, feap. 5s. cloth, 


r O E M 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Incl idling “4 Life Drama,” “An Eve ning at EHome,” 


Syvo. 


. » 0° 
& Sonnets,” &e. 














ATHEN2UM SPECTATOR. 

**Most abu in beauties. Our extracts, which have “Tt is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone 
been n to illustrate our account of the poem, | that we can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and 
have scarcel 1own the poet at his best. Everywhere his | force of expression. These extracts will induce | 
poem has lines and phrases revealing a wealth of poetical every lover of true poetry to read the volume for himself: 
thought expression.” we do not think that after such reading any one will be 

Wesruinerse R ” EVIEW disposed to doubt that Alexander Smfth promises to be a 
} characteristi these poems is, their | greater poet than any emergent genius of the last few years.”’ 
fresh, vivid, concrete images actually LITERARY GAZETTE 
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NEW WORKS: PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


DIARY MARTHA BETHUNE BALIOL, 


FROM 1753 TO 1754. 


pman and Hall’ 


THE OF 


s Series of Original Works of Fiction, Biography, 
Px + P 


st 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of POLITICAL CATHOLICISM: 
ITS PAPACY—PRELACY—PRIESTHOOD—PEOPLE. 


Demy 8yo. 8s. 


MONTENEGRO & THE SLAVONTANS OF 


TURKEY. 
BY COUNT VALERIAN KRASINSKI, 


us History of the Slav sae Né ations,” &e a ls. 6d. Being the New Volume of READING 


CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE. MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA, 
BY CHARLES BONER. 


Illustrations. cloth, 18s. 
Bavarian Tyrol. 


and General Literature. 


Author of the 





With Volume 
‘- goo 1, hearty, life-like narrative of a couple of seasons’ hunting in the 
freshest and most amusing we have seen for some time.”’—Adrertiser. 


London; CHAPMAN and HALL, 


One svo. 


The volume is one of the 





3, Piccadilly. 


| 30th June, 


LOANS .—The ENGLISH and CAMBRIAN 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY continue to grant LOANS upon real 
and personal security, upon terms peculiar to this Office, and highly 
beneficial to the borrower. 
- an and every information may be obtained on application 
to WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager, 
9, New Bridge-street. 


} OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 


L ONDON 





AND P ROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 

Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the profit scale) prior to the 3lst 
December, 1853, will participate in ur-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of premium, or payment in cash, as the assured 
may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


. . 

C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Established 1824 
Empowered by peer ial Acts of Parliament. 

ADVANTA 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured can reside in 
any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North aud South America, 
without ertra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter derive all the 
benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, com- 
plete freedom from liability—thus combining in the same office all th 
adv “ae sof both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001., and the 
Income exceeds 136,0001. per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at any 
time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in exist- 
ence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value 

BoONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in January 
1852, the sum of 131,125, was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid during the five years, or from 5. to 121. 10s, per cent. on the Sum 
Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits in 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
yaid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next Division on 
1856; therefore those who effect Polic before the 30th June 
next, will be entitled to one year's additional share of Profits over late: 
assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the assured in any 
other way 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for term 
Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased 
risk 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of 
every age, and for any sum on one life from 501. to 10,0004. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; but if a 
payment ‘be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived withi 
fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the Assured, orof Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 
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sEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
99, Great Russell-str Bloomsbury, London. 
* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


N ATION AL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
~ 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square 








MENT ASSOCIATION, 
London ; Established May, 1344. 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 

Rey. JOSEPH Pk a AST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 

GEORGE ST , Esq., Banke r, Lombard-street, 
MAT THEW Ho TTON CHAY TOR, Esq. Reigate, 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provic 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 








| from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 


of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 

sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions 

therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 

free from deduction af any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 

either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members, 
Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

altogether distinct and separate from the 

2 the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 


a guarantee for the engagements of the Association 


The Capital Stock is 
Depositors’ Stock i 
Premium Fund, 


| and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
| complete. 


| of the annual Premi m, 


Life Department. 
This Department embraces a 
m of Life Assuran 


comprehensive and well-regulated 
*, with many valuable and importany mprove- 








ments, 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 

novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by whicl 

will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 

and allow the Life red to proceed to, and realde in, any part of 

the World, without cial License from the Board of Management. 














College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 

} Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount ix 
} money. 
Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 


Endowments for Children, are in 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ations for dg rencies may be made to the Mana ng g Directo 


I rats for INDL A. —E LWOOD'S PATENT 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 


course of construction, and will 


on application 
respective Agents, 


N.B. Appli 

















| which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat of 


the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This principle 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c 
To be 4: 1ined of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 





Tyler, Bg ae street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange; 
Baile y, 46, Fleet-street; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 98, 
Setaeatiicmenne Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 


street, Westminster ; 
Jupp, 2 
Melton, 
street; 


Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street Regent-street ; 
, Regent-street; Lea, 1, Pall-mall; Lock, 6, St. James’s-street; 
94, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; or 
ale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and SONS, Great 
otte-street, Blackfriars, London. 
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I. 
application An Inquiry into Human Nature. By | 
Manager, J.G. M‘VICAR, D.D. In 8yvo. 7s. 6d. Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. boards, 
| 


‘We recommend this work emphatically to the attention 


RANCE of all our philosophical readers.”—North British Review. H kK N R | EK 4 T A ¥ kK M P L, K . A L, ( ) V E S T ( ) R ¥. 


IL. 
oaks The Method of the Divine Govern- BY B 
ment, Moral and Physical. By the Rev. JAMES | . DISRAELT. 
Secretary. M‘COSH, LL.D., Queen's College, Belfast. Third Edition, Being the Second Volume of a Uniform Popular Re-issue of Mr. Disraeli’s Works. 
a 8yo. 12s. | . 
SLAW = rik: } Volume I., containing VENETIA, a Romance, price ls. 6d. 
Descartes on Method. Fep. sewed, 2s. 6d. | A LIBRARY EDITION of the above, handsome ly prin ter “~ In po St 8vo. is in preparation, and the First Volume is published 


Descartes’ Meditations, ete. Fcp. sewed, | seibiti aia sd. bound in cloth. 





n. 
0 the 3last 





rofits to be 4s. | London: DAVID BRYCE, 48, Paternoster-row. 
ne F IV. . | 

ne assure 
odie. Translation of the Port-Royal Logic. | 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 12. 11s. 6d 


NERA v. T ry ’ ’ 1 r 
; Il wie Now Anslytic of Logical Forms. | WHITE, RED, BLACK: 


S ba bs rh ly phoney sdinborghe “sour N SHAI a Val ve 1 2 WT y TXT y 
aoein | f) Semamiaxe and Race, pine, oem Mammate | SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
e marke, p< aoe sane — ——————— Vy S ui () WJ ui ) ) G T iS’ 
wl WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. as an ee 


ive all the | th 
imeem: [ A System of Phrenology. 5th cdition, | BY FRANCIS AND THERESA PULSZKY. 


ffice all th 


3y T. S. BAYNES, B.A. Second Edition, 6s. 6d, 





revised by James Coxe, M.D. With 4 Plates, and above | “ This book is the production of two very different minds—a circumstance which enhances its charm to the reader, but 
¥., and the 70 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo. Pp. 1037, 15s. cloth. This ivates difficulty to a reviewer. Theresa Pulszky, imaginative, quick of dise rnime nt, pictorial, affection ate, » DP ays the 
st atta Work has been translated into the French and German | t:eble part of the duett; her husband, a deep-searching, wide-ranging, calm-judging, clear, generous intellect, fills up the 
pa sy Languages. | harmony of the bars.”—Morning Advertiser 

ore fry *.* The 52 res reprinted i i litic 1av be ees ay A , , 

off at any *e* The 52 pages reprinted in this edition may be had “ Sufficient, it is trusted, has been stated to point the attention of the reader to th > contents of these volumes, and to 

separately, price ls. t 1. inaivnetive sarc 

, | prove their value at once as a social, political, and instructive record of facts.” —Obserrer 
min exist- ~- 4° | 
hele valu Elements of Phrenology,. 7th edition, | ‘““A story which often reminds us of scenes in our own annals, as described by Mrs. Hutchinsen, Lady Fanshawe, and 
a improved, with numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 225, | other actors in the revolutionary drama.”—Atheneum. 








)Premiuma 3s. 6d. boards. } 

: ini | TPIRNERP & 0 0 Dhtniticnn: 
m the Sum The Constitr ution of Man. &th edition, | rRUBNER & Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 
» Profits in enlarged. Post 8vo. Pp. 507. &s. cloth lettered.—* The | 
d between People’s Edition,” Royal 8vo. 1s, 6d. sewed. 
ed prior to This Work has been translated into French, German, and | Now ready 





ich it was 


retype Ss rok and 90,00) copies have been printed in the United m 1 TWIG mn ‘ T 
remonon Kingdom. | THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA 


over latei Moral Philosophy ; or, The Duties of Man: | 











es may be Individual, Domestic, and Social. 2nd edition. 12mo.| CAPTAIN BOURNE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS CAPTIVITY AMONGST THE EXTRAORDINARY 
red in any Pp. 440. 7s. 6d. boards.—‘*The People’s Edition,” Royal | SAVAGES OF PATAGONIA. 
fected for a 8vo. Pp.116. 2s. sewed. ; | With Six fine Engravings 
‘ciidiuasan Lectures on Popular Education. 3rd | To which is added, the painfully interesting Narrative of the Fate of the Patagonian Society's Mission in Terra del Fueg 
days aft edition, Enlarged. Pp. 82. 8vo. 1s. 8d. sewed. | ; : Price ls F 
os of fraud ° rice ls. 
achat The Life and Correspondence of Fee a 
nen Andrew Combe, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. = 
on, and of London: Loneman and Co.; and Simpkty, MARSHALL, and Co, | , 7 r 
 butif a Edinburgh: MacLAcHLAN and STewaRtT. } \ ( ) \ Ke \ . 
red withir eeienetates ——— — —- ae ~ 


he inspee- “WOR KS BY DR. CUMMING. HOW TO GET, HOW TO KEEP, AND HOW TO USE IT. 
A GUIDE TO FORTUNE. 
Price Is 


any of th 
Scripture Readings on the Book of | 
scretary: Genesis; being a continuous Commentary on each 
Chapter. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister | 
| 
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sents. Lares ; 4 997 te P r 
= of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court. Sixth London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., 227, Strand; and all Booksellers 
VEST- Thaneand. Fep. 8yo, be. cloth. 
ar-square Scripture Readings on the Old Testa- 15, 1853 
ment. The First Number of the BOOK of EXODUS was | y ra { 7 aa hl } ) | Y 
MP. published in February, and will continue to be published | M [ D | Kk ) » I L, kK ( [ F | | R A t 
-_— on the Ist of each month. Price 4d. | 
Voices of the Dead. By the Rev. John | 
Cumming, D.D. Fifth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. | From FIFTY to FIVE HUNDRED COPIES of each of the following WORKS are in Circulation 
equal ad- Voices of the Night. Eleventh Thousand. | ut this Library : 
eds a: Fep. 8yo. 7s. cloth. | Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh Legends of the Madonna A Faggot of French Sticks 
Eee Saat Voices of the Day. Eighth Thousand. Fep. | Mill's Bases of Belief Hee - d Nature i ~ ay Stri¢ crs s Ly nee in Canada 
1 . . ny yme in Tasmania Revelations of Sibe ppel’s ‘ chipelago 
“hsp —— I's Cat Lite ‘of Ch es the Fil A Poet "s Day Dreams ran ef thes Onis f a 
} expenses Complete in 3 volumes, price One Guinea. - as in , “ feats I yur aii Simeava lour in Fran t and s Vora sa 
t, in con- ° nm | irpent’s l e I pen our in ral ( it and F ig s Be 
isactions Christ receiving Sinners. Twelfth Thou- | irs of Thomas Moore Esmond, by W. 
Son sand, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. clot Chamois Hunting in Bavaria a Daisy Burns, by « ia nag 
saat At the earnest solicitations of many persons a cheaper | Alison's Europe—New Series b My Novel, by Sir I  B. Lytto 
‘ dition of this valuable work is now published, price ls. | Bartlett's Scenery of Sicily 1e1 Villette, by Curre r Bell 
cloth, or Twelve for 10s, 6d. rhe Life of Lord Jeffrey Katie Stewart: 8 a 1e Story 
sad's Fortnight in Ireland olloquies of Edward Ost 
home the God in History; or, Facts illustrative of the | “sae, hae per oth : whee path b Mrs pnb 
with the e Court of George the ra ‘ DY . Gaskell 
tation Presence and Providen¢ f God in the Affairs of Me Th meng stingy teh ir Qu iy, by Elizabeth Wet! 
ss Simpson’s Paris a Wa 
e Assured Eighth enlarged Ex dition. Fe 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bre rea int Stare italic ~ & Geeliiale Glen. 
London: Jonn F. SHAw, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square, rhe Eclipse of Fait Castle Avon, by Mrs. Marsh 
and Paternoster-row ; and sold by al Booksellers. | Fortune’s Tea Di res Adam Graeme of Mossgray 
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, aprove- —— a Egerton’s Tour in India Home Scenes, by Grace Aguila 


} amount | ALPH’S SERMON Pp PAPE R. —This approved Fresh Copies are added wher radelay occurs; and an am supply is provided of all other good New Works a 












's, also & Paper, w hic apbewach een SO ¢ isively patronised by the Cle >| thev appear. ; F 
by whic! is expressly manufactured fi se; from its particular for | Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum, 
ngencies, admits of more m atter, and the 1 rower than the } . : : : - , ; 
y part of ften used, it is much more ¢ to us First-Class Country Subscription Two.Guineas and up irds, cording to the number of volumes 1 
ment. w than, with either Quill or po r e : ms ; cate. 

application. Price 5s. per r¢ rt _* i spectuses a ed on application. 
forbes CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


1 annual gE NVELOPE P. APE R. —This ig aper is is designe d | 


ither an to identify the C the Address nark, im- | 
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nount in portant in business transactions; re : 
7 economical, it a imits of three cle pages for ( spondence, each | 
ses, and ag ing 54 in. by 8 9s. ¢ ‘d er ream, self-sealing. + : — ) 1 ’ ‘ 
eat will measuring 54 in. by 8in. Price 9s. 6d. per ream, ‘ g | Now re adv, Pott 8v O.; cloth, price 5s. 


icati NVELOPES with CRESTS on the Seal, 
plication yy i 
Agents, thoroughly adhesive, 2,000 Sr upe rfine Satin or Cream Laid Enve- I HE 
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pes for 2ls, No charge for Engraving Steel Die. j 
7 | 
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= | wo ae ir sramrxe—a ae) Working Man’s dhe ay in the World ; 


‘ENT packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full | 








ee oy 30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GoTTo’s, | THE 
, heat of Paper and E nvelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream- laid | 


Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 


ee quires for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. per 1 
sete ream ; Sermon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolseap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per | J u O jograp 


ream ; good Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen's- | 





a Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- | 4 
Bridge- BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls. ; | 
street ; a a bers - a ee bg ax, = 6d. Fo oe hap | “ 
¥ isiting Cards printed for 1s. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper anc MA TTY RT 
oon: Eny slope os, by ale ls. each. List of prices sent : post free. On orders | ] O q RN { E 5 M A N P R I N T FE R. 
ool: Of over 20s, Carriage paid to any part of the country . 
} Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 


om: W. & F. G. CASH, S Tors to Cuartes Gripin, 5, Bifhopfgate Street Without 


Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest. 
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Just t published, paae se — harovel: with 31) Tiaeiedione, 


. 6a 
NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, 


( ie IMPAIRED VISION, and the MEANS OF 

By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., 

Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye Infirmary. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, price 6s. 6d. clot! 


HE VOICE of the CHU RC i; 


CHURCH in her ORDINANCES. 


or, 





Main Doctrines of Christianity, in ac dance with the 
respective Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year, from the First Sunday in 
Advent to Whit-Sunday. 3y the Rev. S. HOPKINS, Curate of St. 


Kicholas’, Leicester. 
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ter-row, L mane on 


ASSISTING SIG HT. 
Opthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's 
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The 
A Series of Germens on the 
Services of the 








| MR. H. BAILLIERE, 
219, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


| the Dollar. 
| prompt attention. 
| J 
jt 

United States, receives parcels for them at a small charge. 
H. B. 


| France, containing the newest Scientific Works. 


_4+— —- 
| LIBRARY OF 
| ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


| Havinec a House at 290, Broadway, New York (U.S.), is now 
| able tosupply all American Books at the rate of Five Shillings | truth. 
All orders entrusted to him shall meet with | 


B. makes up a case for New York every fortnight ; and, 
1aving ¢ mmunication with most of the scientific men in the 


likewise continues to reccive Weekly Parecls from 


“These Sermons deserve special mention. Interesting and useful = 
discourses.”"—The English Churchman. Fau. Anatomy for Artists. 8vo. and Atlas of | 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row. CROSSLEY Plates Plain, “48.° eilonved. Sf Ss: 
and CLARKE, Leicester. é . OED, Oh S6. 
—- Graham. Chemistry. V =I I. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. 








SCHOOLS 
By Rev. 8. DORTA, 


PHE. x RAMMAR> 
BRITAIN: 


: a Poem in Three Cantos. 

Head Master of Wigan Grammar School, Author of 
Ancient Geography,” “Exposition of Church Catechism,” 
School," & Poem im three Cantos 
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A. NEWLING, Liverpool; 
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Second I | lis. 
HE DOCTRINE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND as to the EFFECTS of INFANT BAPTISM, with Ap- 
f Nuremberg 


pendix, containing the Baptismal Services of Luther and the 
and Colosse Liturgies By WILLIAM GOODE, M 
of Allhallows the Great and Less, London. 


A in one vol. 8vo. cloth, price 5s 
A VINDI 


A., F.S.A., 





ATION of the DOC rRINE 
CHURCH of ENGLAND on the VALIDITY of the ORDERS 
SCOTCH and FOREIGN NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 
sane Author. 


London: T. HATCHARD, 197, Piccadilly. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET CATC HPOLE, 
yn the 30th inst., with engraved Title and Frontispiece and bound 


in ornamental boards, price 1s. 6d. 
ARY ANNE WELLINGTON: 
Soldier’s Daughter, Wiie, and Widow. 
A.M 


\ 


sy the Rev. 


( OBBOL D. 









This remarkable woman accompanied her husband during the 
Peninsular War, and was present at some of the most celebrated 
victories of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington 

London: CLARKE, BEETON, and ( Ipswich: J. M. BURTON 

and Co. 

Price 6d. only, or 9d. cloth, with Additions and Corrections, the 

FOURTH EDIT! N of the 
Gy! IDE to ADVERTISE RS. By an OLD 

Li ADVERTISER, Containing HINTS a INSTRUCTIONS to 
ADVERTISERS, the ART of ADVERTISING, and all the Facts 
necessary to enable a person to advertise to the greatest advantage. It 
contains a List of all the London Newspapers, classified according to | 


the nature and extent of their circulations; stating the exact amount | 
f the circulation of each, ) of all the Provincial Papers. 
arranged in the order of Countie 1at an advertiser is enabled to 





in a moment where he can advertis 
Price 6d. sewn; 9d. in a stout cloth cover 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 


ne so as best to suit his purpose 
Royal Exchange. 








Price 7s. 6d. 
N ARGUMENT for the ROYAL SUPRE- 
MACY; being a Defence of the Authority exercised in the 
English Church in respect to the Appellate Jur ction, the Appoint- 
ment of Bishops, and Suspension of Ecclesiastical Synods. By the 
Key. SANDERSON ROBINS, M.A 
PICKERING, Piccadilly 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTER. Price 5s. 
RIVINGTONS 
A LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL, on the 


Necessity and the 
People. Price Is 


Mode of State Assistance in the Education of the 


RipGway, Piceadilly. 


published, New Edit 


jus t ms of the 
GPE ECHES of the EARL of CHATHAM, 
SHERIDAN, Lord ERSKINE, BURKE, and FOX. In 


royal 8vo. cloth, at 14 12s 
The Speeches of each of the above 
had separately at the following prices, in cloth 
rhe Right Honble. the Earl of CHATHAM, 5s 


distingnished St 





men may be 









The Right Honble. R. B. SHERIDAN, 4s. 

The Right Honble. Lord ERSKINE, 5s 

The Right Honble. EpMUND BURKE, 83s. 

The Right Uonble. C. J. Fox, 16s. 

The above volumes, in addition to several other speeches of great 
public intere = contain Mr. BURKE'S cel ated speech on Mr. FOX's 
Fast India Bill, and Mr. Fox's c elebrate ches Parliamentary 
Reform, and on his own and Mr. Pitt's East ‘indie a Bills. Free by post 
on cash remittance 
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AYLOTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-r¢ ; OLIVER and BoyD, 
Edinburgh 
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On Saturday, the 30th April, 1853, will be published, price 6d. No. I 
(THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA: a Ne Ww 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledg Based on the 
Cyclopedia,” and Mustrated with many hundred Wood Engrs 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
MODE OF PUBLICATION 
ENG LISH CYCLOP_EDIA ” will be published in Four Divisi 
‘ ywn alphabetical arrangement, and each ft 
‘ T pur dist t volumes. 
GEOGRAPHY 4y 
NATURAL Hist 4 
SCIENCES AND Ants 4 
1 BOGRAPHLY, LITER ave 
} } 1d } Me 
5 wil issued in 
Wee 
I ilter- 
’ € r-press. 
ud mber f ( = 
hy will be issu next, ¢ r ul History, 
and, as each will be in a distinct wrapper, either Division may be 
rchased separately ‘ 
In the Monthly Part, the Two Divisions will proceed tog r n- 
pris r 144 pages of print i in a Wrap} rice 2s. The space t 
ri 1 Division wi be equal in each par 
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2 vols. | 
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3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 4s. 
and Meteorology. 8vo. cl. 18s. 


Technology. 
Physics 


Knapp. 

Mueller. 

Nichol. Architecture of the Heavens. 
edition. With Vlates. 8vo. 16s 

Quekett. Treatise on the Microscope. 
edition. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 2s. 

Weisbach. Mechanics and Engineering. 


vols. 8vo. cloth, 12, 19s. 


2nd 
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| American (The) 
and Art. Edited by B. 
XXX.to XLIV. 5s. each. 


American Nautical Almanack, 1855. 


SILLIMAN and DANA. Nos. 


§8vo. Washington. 10s. 

Bonninghausen. Manual of Homeopathic 
Therapeutics, 8vo, 12s, 

Boussingault. Rural Economy in its Rela- 
tions with Chemistry, &c. 8vo. 18s. 


Esdaile. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoyance. 


Gerber and Gulliver. of Man 
andthe Mammalia, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 
Grant. Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 

8vo. Woodcuts. 17. 8s. 
Gunther. New 


Veterinary Medicine, 


| Hall (M.) Dis: 


Anatomy 
one being Plates. 


12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Nervous Systems, 8vo. Plates, 15s. 
Hooker. Icones Plantarum, New Series. 4 
vols. Svo. with 400 Plates 1842-47. 51. 12s. 
——— Niger Flora, Plants of Western 
Tropical Africa. 8vo. with 50 Plates, 1/. 1s 


Jahr. New Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. 


Vol. I. Materia Medica; Vol. II. Therapeutical Symptoms. 
| 2 vols. 12mo., IU. 12s. 
| Kaemptz. A complete Course of Meteorology. 


12mo. cloth, Plates. 12s. 6d. 
Mitchel on the Falsification of Food. 
Nichol. Planetary System.  8vo. 
and W oodeuts, 68. 6d. 


12mo. 6s. 
el. 


Owen. Odontography. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 168 
| Plates, bound in half-russia, 62. 6s. 
| Ollendorff. German Grammar. 5th edit. | 


12mo. 93. 
KEY to ditto, 4s. 6d. 

Prescriber’s Complete Handbook; con- 
taining the Principles of the Art of Prescribing, &c. By 
TROUSSEAU and REVEIL. Edited by Dr. NEVINS. 
18mo. 6s, 6d. 

Prichard. Natural History of Man. Royal 
8vo. Coloured Plates, 17. 168. 

MAPS to elucidate ditto, coloured, folio, cloth, 
| 17. 4s. 

Quarterly Journal of Chemical Society. 

8vo. each 13s. ; in Quarterly Parts, 3s. 


Quekett. Lectures on Histology. 


5 vols. 


8vo. Wood- 


cuts, 10s. 6d. 
Reid. Rudiments of Chemistry. 12mo. Cuts, 
Qs. Gd, 


Elements of Chemistry. Trans- 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 27. 


Rese — s in Magnetism, 
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Just published, demy Svo. pp. 224, sewed, price 4 
yEW VIEW of the APOCALY PSE ; ; ae, 
e Plagues of Egypt and of Europe Identical. Part II. By 
C. E. FRASER TYTLER. Lately published, Part I. pp. 90, price 23: 
“The production of an aeute and vigorous mind, possessed of no 
little literary power, earnestly bent on the discovery and enunciation of 
Handles his say “with a reverence for Scripture, a richness 
and unction of ill i nd an with the Divine Word, 
not to be excelled. His pss Fro is ingenious, clear,—the principle 
eminently sound, and the only one which can conduct to a compre- 
hensive and philosophi cal view of the Apocalypse.” —Wiitness. 
* Sound, earnest, vigorous.”—Wick Journal. 
“The Spirit it breathes, and the ability it displays, will both repay 
perusal.” —Scottish C. Magazine. 








*“ No one can fail to be struck with the novelty, uniqueness, and sim— tc 
plicity of its views, its perfect harmony with the analogy of faith and E 
the current of events.”—Glasgow Constitutional. ni 


“The ripe scholar is united with the truly catholic spirit.”—Bel’s 
Weekly Messenger. 

“ May it prepare the mind for shaking off some old prejudices, and 
| adopting a sounder process of dealing with prophecy.’—Chrutian 


pl 


Times, 
“ There is an unusual amount of thought, which cannot fail to pro- 
duce thought in others."'"—British Banner. 
“ The wrtiting is spirited, eloquent—the reasoning clear.”—Britannia. 
“A clearer and better hope of seeing that hitherto sealed book made 
in some degree open and intelligible. Believe he will succeed in throw- 
ing more light on the Apocalypse than any who have gone before 
| him. No praise can be too high—more knowledge than has fallen to 
| the lot of most theologians.”—Ecelesiastical Journal. 
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| suitable for presents for all ages; Combs, Brushes, Cutlery, 
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Post-office Orders to be made payable to FRANK MERRY 380, 
Oxford-street, London. 
All kinds of Amusements provided for Evening Parties, consisting of 
Parlour Magic, Performing Birds, Fantocini, Dissolving Views, &c. ke. 
Fireworks and Balloons for Fétes. 
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NOTICE. 
No. VII. of Brautirut Poetry, selected by the 
Editors of Tut Critic, is published to-day, price 3d. 

Also, Part L, sewn in a neat wrapper, price 1s. 

Also, No. IIL of Wir anp Humour, selected by 
the Editors of Tur Critic, price 3d. (continued on 
the 1st of each month). 

Copies of both are stamped for post, and will be 
forwarded to any person inclosing four postage stamps 
to the Critic Orrice, 29, Essex-street. And persons 
paying 3s. 6d. in advance will be supplied with twelve 
numbers of either by post, stamped, on the day of 
publication. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Srescriner.—“ La Californie et les Mines d'Or" appeared in La 
Presse of the 5th and 6th November 1852, and the 19th and 20th January 
af the present year. 

ERRATA.—In the last Critic, p. 169, col. 2, line 10, add “ the" at the 
end; line 11, omit the final word “the.” Page 173, col. 3, 2ud line from 
ottom, for “ always” read “ almost.” 


THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Sournal. 





THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
‘Or the many and multifarious suggestions in the 
article of twelve columns which the Atheneum 
of last Saturday devoted (regardless of length) to 
a bitter criticism on the Literary Fund, there is 
only one which meets with our unqualified ap- 
proval; and it is one not of merely the tritest and 
most obvious description, but which has been 
often previously made. It is that the having 
written a book shall cease to be the necessary 





‘condition of a claim upon the aid of the Fund ; 


and that contributors to the periodical and news- 
paper press shall, if in other respects suitable, be 
placed on a par with those who may have written 





followed out to its ultimate consequences it would | 
result that if, during the year 1853, no claimant 
presented himself for relief, the secretary should 
go without his salary, and the landlord of 
the chambers where the committee meets be 
expected not to ask for his rent! Surely our 
contemporary must know that there is a certain 
decent elegance required in the external arrange- 
ments of such an establishment in such a country 


|as this; and that the funds of the institution | 


have not been wasted is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that a reserve has been accumulated, | 
which the Atheneum itself estimates at between 
thirty-five and forty thousand pounds. 

The truth we believe to be that the feelings 
and relations of literary men have materially | 
altered since the Literary Fund was founded by 
the Socinian benevolence of Davin WILLIAMs, 
and that, to be made suitable to their wants in | 
the present age, it must undergo a very consider- 
able expansion of scope and aim. The difference 
is not greater between the English clergyman of 
the present day and the rural chaplain such as 
he is described in Macauray’s celebrated chapter 
or in the novels of Henry Freiprne, than is the 


| change which has taken place in the position of 
| literary men since Jonnson cooled his heels in 


| sentiment and dignity. 


much less and of much less account, but who at | 


present exclude their often more meritorious 
brethren from a participation in the bounty of 
the Fund, solely because their thoughts, instead 
of enriching the columns of a newspaper or the 


pages of a review, have issued forth to the world | 


between bound boards, with the imprimatur of 
Paternoster-row. Such a condition would have 
excluded Lord Jerrrer to his dying day from 
any claim on the Literary Fund, supposing it 
possible for that favoured individual, favoured 
by nature and by fortune, to have required its 
eleemosynary assistance. It would have excluded 
Mr. Macautay (on a similar supposition), at the 
zenith of his fame as one of the most brilliant of 
our writers, but while as yet his first book—the 
Lays of Ancient Rome—remained unpublished. 
If persisted in, it will tend to exclude the vast 
majority of our authors by profession from bene- 
fits specially intended for them; since it is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that literature is more 
and more adjusting itself to the periodical form, 
and that the composition of books will soon be 


Lord CHesterFIELD’s antechamber, or knocked 
down Ospornze with a folio; nor is the alteration 
in either case one so much of wealth as of internal 
We are not surprised 
that, out of a literary population of several thou- 
sands, the number of claimants for relief has 
averaged little more than forty per annum, nor 
would be surprised if the Athenceum were correct 
in its insinuation that a considerable proportion 
of these were either not literary at all or not de- 
serving of relief. Charity from a public body 
such as the Literary Fund, however delicately 
that charity may be administered, is abhorrent to 
the literary man of the present day ; and there is 
almost no assistance which he would not rather 
be disposed to ask. 

Of course this rule, like every other, has its 
exceptions; nor would we wish, in any possible 
modification of the aims of the Literary Fund, 
that the granting of relief in cases of distress 
should not remain a chief object of the institu- 
tion. But there is another and almost more 
important object, which the Literary Fund, with 


| but little addition to its expenses of management, 


abandoned to persons at once of means, leisure, | 


and intellectual ambition or intellectual vanity. 
It is not even a condition which was imposed by 
the founder of the institution, or which derives 
its force from the original charter of incorporation; 
but is the mere offspring of an accidental by- 
law, passed we know not when or how. <As a 
standing reproach to the institution, and as an 
outrage to common sense, it should be abolished 
forthwith by the governing body of the Fund ; 
nor could they easily take a step at once more 
useful in itself, or more calculated to prove their 
own readiness to adapt their principles of manage- 
ment to the changed circumstances of literature, 
and the advancing tendencies of the time. 

The great object of the Athencum’s hostile 
criticism of twelve columns is the expense of 
management, which amounts to something like 
600/. a year—more than half of it being accounted 
for by a salary of 200/. to the secretary, and by 
the expenditure of more than 100/. on printing, 
an item naturally large in the case of an insti- 
tution like this, which recruits a considerable 
proportion of its funds from the proceeds of an 


annual dinner, attended by literary persons of 


eminence and position, and who like to see a per- 
manent record of their careful orations. The 
Athenwum’s reasoning proceeds upon the ground 
that, the sum allotted annually for relief being 


little more than 1200/. a year, the expense of 


management should be kept down to next to 
nothing ; and were this line of argument to be 





» Class should exert its 


might work out most advantageously to the 
literary class,—we mean the securing a provision | 
for old age, by granting deferred annuities, not 
on eleemosynary, but on equitable commercial 
terms. In the case of the Atheneum Institute, 
which proposed to connect a Literary Guild with 
a certain assurance company, we pointed out, in 
a former article, that many members of the press 
were already assured, and that many more would 
be diposed to assure with some other company 
than the one in question. There is an important 
peculiarity, however, in the nature of an annuity, 
which renders a society, where life assurances are 
offered on the most favourable terms, precisely 
the worst society to buy an annuity from. Those 
of our readers who are conversant with the theory 
of life assurance will immediately give their 
assent to the proposition that, where the premium 
required for a life assurance is low, that required 
for an annuity is high,—the former obtaining, 
when a low rate of mortality has been the basis 
of the calculation, the latter when the reverse 
has taken place: obvioasly there must be this 
antagonism in the operations of any assurance 
company; for the granter of a life-policy wishes 
the assured to Jive, while the granter of an 
annuity wishes (commercially speaking) the 
annuitant todie. Ifthe Literary Fund, therefore, 
were to convert a portion of that large establish- 
ment, which is a stumbling-block to the Athe- 
neum, into an office for the sale of deferred 
annuities to the literary man, the latter would 
reap the advantage of a favourable basis of 
calculation, and a less 
than in the case of an ordinary 
pany, whether proprietary or mutual; and in the 
division of the possible profits, he would secure a 
} 


result too clearly desirable to be insisted on. 


more 


expense of management 


assurance com- 


It is on a somewhat similar principle, the com- 


bination of the philanthropic gift and the com- 
mercial sale of a deferred annuity, that the Royal 
Theatrical Fund h had its annua 
lately) is founded and flourishes, see: 
the entire satisfaction of the ] rofession, a 
an accumulated reserve five or six times less than 
that of the Literary Fund. It is not incidental 
public charity or pul t] 
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nd with 





ri Literary 


] $ ] + 
ic pensions that 


lf to obtain ; 


private bene- | 


volence will generally relieve an accidental mis- 

fortune, and ministries will grow more and more 

ready to bestow Treasury-recognition on writers” 
of distinction. But a provision for old age,’ 
originating in provident frugality, enhanced it 

may be by the active kindliness of the public, 

and the unused legacy of a past generation, is the 

object which should fix the attention of the ever- 

increasing class of persons dependant on those 

literary pursuits which cease, almost more than 

any other, to be remunerative when prosecuted 

in the advanced season of life. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION OF 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
To the close of a heavy article in the new num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, on Sir James Kary 
SHUTTLEWoRTH’s recent work on “ Public Edu- 
cation,” is appended a note (even more clumsy in 
composition than the article itself), which cites 
and comments on the following remarks of Sir 
James’s: “It is essential that the Government 
should avoid every form of interference which 
could discourage individual enterprise, the free- 
dom of opinion, and the natural action of litera- 
ture on the popular intelligence and taste, or of 
the trade in books in their production and diffu- 
sion. The Government is not an author, a holder 
of copyrights, a publisher, nor a patron of methods, 
much is it to interfere in the formation of 
opinion, by making schools the organs of its own 
doctrines. I concur with the great publishing 
houses of London in their objections to any sale 
of the books of the Irish Commissioners in Great 
Britain, except through the ordinary channels of 
trade.” And then the annotator (perhaps Mr. 
Longman himself) proceeds to develope the 
usual objections to a Government monopoly of 
school-books. 

Without going at present into the merits of 
the question, let us remark that Sir James Kay 
SuuttLtewortn’s logic and consistency are on a 
par with his grammar. If the Government is to 
“avoid every form of interference which could 
discourage individual enterprise,” why does Sir 
JAMES praise it for its grants of public money 
to certain schools, and its patronage of certain 
schoolmasters and pupil-teachers of whose train- 
ing it approves ? Obviously such a course has a 
“tendency to discourage individual enterprise ;”’ 
and in his epistolary controversy with the 
London publishers, Lord Joun RusseLt very 
logically put it that, if the State had a right to 
interfere with the Irish hedge-schoolmaster by 
the establishment of Irish National School-houses 
and the introduction into them of trained school- 
masters, it had precisely the same right to inter- 
fere with school books the composition of that 
worthy, by publishing and selling at a cheaper 
rate the Irish National School-books. There is a 
reservation, however, worth indicating in Sir 
JamMeEs’s statement of his “ objections to any sale 
of the books of the Irish Commissioners in Great 
Britain;” for he adds, except through the ordinary 
channels of trade. What does he mean by this 
exceptions Is it that the Government is to 
execute school-books and make a present of them 
to the publishers generally, who might proceed 
to print them in unrestricted competition with- 
out the payment of copyright? Or does he mean 
that Government should print the books, and 
then consign them to the bookselling-houses for 
retail distribution? In either case the Govern- 
ment would be acting in the teeth of his own 
principle. In the former case it would be turn- 
ing “author;” and in the latter “ publisher,” 
though not bookseller. 

That the Government should interfere with the 
“private enterprise ” of publishers would be no 
heinous sin in our eyes—no greater, at least, than 
its present interference with the “ private enter- 
the hedge-school-master, or of the 
dame-school-keeper. gut the accusation of 
favouritism and nepotism in the choice of the 
compilers of their school-books, which was brought 
against the Irish National School Commissioners, 
has never been rebutted ; and so long as there is 
no Minister of the Crown responsible for these 
commissions, it might be dangerous to proceed 
further in the same course. In France, a 
plan when a school-book of more than ordinary 
excellence has been produced is, to bestow on it 
the public approval of the Government, which 
naturally gives its sale a certain impetus. Were 
that example followed here, however, the consis- 
tent Sir James Kay SuurrLewortu would pro- 
bably object that the Government was becoming 


} ‘.f 


“a patren of methods 


less 


prise” of 


usu 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Amona the lectures delivered by THACKERAY, at 
New York, before he quitted the gay circles of that 
Empire city for the calculating machines of Boston, 
was one in behalf of a charity (fancy THACKERAY 
lecturing for a charity!) and the charity-lecture was 
a melange of all the others, closing very appropri- 
ately with an animated tribute to the various literary, 


social, and humane qualities of Mr. Crarres 
Dickens. “Pa!” the eminent satirist described his 
daughter as exclaiming in her ingenuous teens,— 
‘Pa! Llike Mr. Dickens’s books much better than 
yours,”"—so genial, so he irtv, so overtiowing with 
love, so uncynical are they. Yet it is precisely your 
people whom all the world praises as ‘“ genial,” that 
say and do the most ill-natured things; and Mis 


THACKERAY may ransack all the books written by 
her “ Pa,” and not tind any thing so severe as the 


portrait of Mr. Harold Skimpole, who, with his 


family around him, became in the last number of 


Bleak House not merely recognisable, but unmis- 
takeable. Will Dickens complete his 


Skimpole, Junior—Skimpole, Junior, with his vast 
yearnings for the emancipation of the human race, 
bearing a standard with “ Natural Affection ” 
blazoned on it in one hand, and with the other deal- 
ing you a stealthy blow from behind :—*‘ The erect, 
the manly foe” one does not heed. 
Skimpole, Senior, pray, Mr. Dickens, try your hand 
on Skimpole, Junior. 

The advertisements proclaim the advent of a new 
Journal _ The Pre S88: Anti-coali 
“to combine on a new plan, political, literary, and 
artistic resources,”—and that is all! Mysterious an- 
nouncement, worthy of the mysterious auspices under 
which they dimly hint it is to appear. At last Tory- 
ism is to find an organ, which is to do for it what the 
Leader does for Radicalism—extremes meet; hence 
these friendly greetings. The past and present rela 
tions of the two great parties in the state to Journal- 
ism have been very different; but now perhaps, 
witness The Press and its alleged plan, they are 
about to be assimilated. Talk and writing there 
have been enough of in this country on the Conserva- 
tive side, since the first French Revolution ; but Con- 
servatism has had no sincere, cultivated, potent organ 
save BurkKE, and not excepting COLERIDGE or 
Sourury. The Conservatism of the press has been 
nilin its results—sometimes it was cool and able, 
sometimes dexterously savage, as with the THEODORE 
Hooks and MaGuyns: but there was no result, and 
JoHN Witson walked to Edinburgh and gave his vote 
for MacautaAy. The Liberals have been much more 
skilful than their opponents in managing the press, 


em- 


ition,—which is 


or, 


from the time when his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Sussex dined with Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
down to the other day, when Mr. WALTER of the 
Times was announced in the newspapers as dining 
with the Right Honourable Gentleman, Chancellor 
and Under-Treasurer of her Majesty’s Exchequer! 
Well! are the “other party” going to try that, to 
attempt to engage in their service (rather ‘under the 
rose at first) ingenuity and logic? If so, it 
hasten the general consummation, when the press will 
be the only speaking power that anybody will care 
for—Parliament and the platform evidently get- 
ting duller every day, and almost tired of their own 
existence ! 

Mr. GRAVE was the involuntary auditor the other 
day of the conversation of some Oxford under- 
graduates who were on their way to Alma Mater. 
The young fellows were deploring the supposed senti- 
ments of Mr. GrAve’s order towards the venerable 
university—one of them declaring as of his own 
knowledge that “some of the best press-men thought 
Oxford a hotbed of hypocrisy and dissoluteness ; ” 
and then they fell a-talking of the article that was 
to be on Disraeli in the new Edinburgh, and wonder- 
ing (sancta simplicitas !) how it would handle him. 
The young gentlemen are mistaken in their apprecia- 
tion of the professional-literary order towards them 
and their place of intellectual nurture. It is from a 
friendly feeling towards them and it that one wishes 
their studies a little enlarged and improved ; so that 
when they leave their cloisters for the arena of public 
life, they may be able to speak, and not merely to 
mumble, if ferocious Radicalism opens out upon them. 
His Lordship, in his Education- speech, indicated some 
external reforms which the Commissioners had recom- 
mended, and which it would be well if the Universities 
were to adopt, without the compulsion of Parliament. 
And the report goes that the reforming spirit has quite 
the upper-hand at the Universities now :—men the 
most conservative turuing the most innovative; and 
more than one Saul among the prophets, to the general 
surprise of his acquaintances ! : 

If Latin and Greek be so invaluable, in themselves 
and without any reference to practical utility, as an 
arena for intellectual gymnastics, why should not 
Oxford try, by way of a change, a little Sanscrit (it 
has a Boden professor)—which is difficult enough, 
and opens up a region of world-old philosophy and 
poetry, in themselves and in their progeny still enclos- 
ing with rigid grasp vast sections of the immense popu- 
lation of our Indian empire. 


series of 
sketches from this remarkable family by a portrait of 


When tired of 


will | 


A member of the Bengal | 


Civil Service offered lately a prize of 3000/. for the | 


best essay in English in refutation of certain systems 
of Hindoo philosophy which still hold their own, now 


that nine-tenths of the heresies in MosHer are for- | 


gotten. Here is intellectual gymnastics, both philo- 
logical and metaphysical, and direct beneficent prac- 
tical utility to boot. See how young France, with no 
stimulus but the doubtful occupation of Algeria, is 
bestirring itself with the study of Arabic, and talks 
of blending the culture of the Crescent and the Cross : 


—could not young Oxford emulate it with effect ? | 


And yet how strange to hear, while prizes are offered 
for the refutation by Englishmen of Hindoo philo- 
sophy, that in the dark mining districts of England 
PLaro’s Republic (in Mr. Bony’s cheap Classical 
Library) is eagerly read by the grimy subterranean 
workers, « hiefly for its pictures of a socialistic state. 
Mr. TReMENHEERE, the mine-inspector, who narrates 
the circumstance, naively expresses his surprise at it, 
considering that PLaro recanted those dangerous 
theories, and that ArisrorLe scientifically refuted 
them :—simple Mr. TREMENHEERE! Yet the fact is 
a strange one: PLATo captivating English miners this 
century as WHITFIELD did last century. LHabent sua 


fata libelli ! 


Mr. GeorGe CAMPBELL, related to the Lord Chief 
Justice of that name, has published lately an ingenious 
book—Jndia as it may be,—in which he broaches a 
scheme for a “Literary Department” at the India 


House, where the vast masses of information that lie 
useless in its dark, unfathomed caves might be agree- | 


ably manipulated into useful and pleasant reading, 
full of illuminative information respecting that Eastern 
Empire of ours, which the Blue Books and hasty 
pamphlet-works got up for the occasion simply render 
more inscrutable than ever. Some scheme of this 
kind is more needful eyen now than formerly, when 
“Indian officials” were wont to put into print their 
actual expenses at their stations,—a source of infor- 


mation which the Honourable Company is said to have | 


ordered to be closed. A “literary department” at the 
where it is sadly required ; for Downing-street print 
helps little to falsify the saying that one half the 
world knows not how the other half lives. The Mr. 
TREMENHERE, the Mine Commissioner, who made the 
remark cited above, is not a likely person to interpret 
the inhabitants of his district for us; and his re- 
ports are Waverley Novels when compared to the 
jejune productions of the Factory Inspectors. 

‘ Ever seeking after the organisation of literature, 


Mr. Grave?” Yes! ever seeking and never finding. 


There is the Guild of Literature, which advertised its | 
theatre for sale months ago; the Guild gives not the | 


slightest sign of life, and its president, Sir Epwarp 
Lytton, is, they say, seriously ill. And the Athen- 
rum Ins‘itute, which was to have had a public meet- 
ing with Mr. Disraeli in the chair, has had none; and 
even the Literary Fund lags with its annual dinner, 
at which the same Right Honourable Gentleman is to 
occupy the same honourable position. The Atheneum 
journal, on the other hand, has been seized with a con- 
structive, a creative, nay, 


recognised and indigent geniuses to be supplied from 
the fountains of the accumulated reserve of from 
* 35,0002. to 40,0002"; it dreams—the 


Great Russell-street walled with books and cup- 
boarded with curious MSS., and resonant with the 
talk and bustle of a thronging literary institute. One 
is disposed, for the sake of its enthusiasm, to forgive 
the Athenwum any exaggerated severity of criticism. 
Alas! 


(K.G.), the “principal librarian” of the British 
Museum, and whose mind dozes in a world of for- 
gotten antiquarianism. This is the Sir HENry who, 


| receiving a recommendation for the reading-room of | 


the Museum on behalf of an acquaintance, from one 
of the most distinguished of our authors, replied that 
he had never heard of Mr. So-and-so. Mr. So-and-so 
was a man of some temper, and sharply requested Sir 


Henry to get to hear of him with considerable speed | 


—and the “fat knight” complied. 

Lord CaruisLE has been installed Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen University, with the usual “inaugural 
address,” and the more than usual Lecture on Pore, 
which, strange to say, he did not deliver to the inha- 
bitants of the Modern Athens, whither he repaired 
from the Alma Mater of DuGALp Datcetty to talk 
on platforms about Industrial Schools, and receive 
the freedom of the city, with compliments on his 


literary condescension from a brother Lord—the Lord | 
Probably the Modern Athens | 


Provost, to wit! 
seemed to have enough of poetry just then, with the 
Lord Advocate’s address at the closing for the season 
of the Philosophical Institution, and the promised 


| course on Poetry by Professor Ayroun, which ap- 


pears to be deservedly successful. And two most 
unlike Transatlantic visitors have arrived at Liver- 
pool, Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe and Judge 
HALipuRTON—Sam Slick in propria persona! And 


| at Liverpool NatrHanie. HawtuHorneE is to be 


expected one of these days as the new American 
Consul. Will the Liverpool people have wit enough 
to give NATHANTEL a dinner? Mrs. Strowe’s ap- 
proach was heralded by magnificent rumours of 


an enthusiastic fit, and | 
, dreams of filling the Committee of the Fund with distin- 
guished literary men, each having his retinue of un- | 


Atheneum | 
dreams—of seeing the vacant, silent apartments in | 


the moving, or rather the unmoving, spirit of | 
the Literary Fund appears to be Sir Henry ELtis | 


Stafford-house removing to the honoured bank of the 
Mersey (as Birnam Wood removed to Dunsinane), to 
greet the female-apostle of black emancipation ; but 
possibly the new revelations of the over-working of 
the London needlewomen (not of CarLyLe’s kind— 
that couldn’t sew), and the talk of an application of 


| the principle of the ‘Ten Hours’ Bill to the establish- 


have modified her 
Birnam Wood did 


ments of the West-end milliners, 
Grace the Duchess’s enthusiasm. 
not remove to Dunsinane ! 

Still one other edition of SHAxkspeRE! This 
time a second of Mr. Srxcer’s from the Chiswick 
press, and he promises, in a separate publication, an 
attack on the CoLLIER emendations. Of new original 
poetry there is not a whisper save of a tragedy, 
Cromwell, by ALFRED Bate Ricnarps, the warm 
anti-Cobden pamphleteer. But there is loud procla- 
mation of a “new and splendid edition” of the popu- 
lar poetry and poets of Britain, to be “edited with 
biographical and critical notices” by GroRGE GIL- 
FILLAN ; and young literary Scotland is mustering to 
help him. Jn biography, that useful little volume, 
Men of the Time, makes its appearance, annual- 
fashion, for 1853, “ with sixty new memoirs.” The 
recent discoveries are stimulating to a new edition of 
Rogpertrson’s Charles V., with notes by the energetic 
Creasy. A biography of Lord PeTrersorovGH is the 
latest posthumous work announced of ELtor WaAr- 
BuRTON’s. Mr. Joun W. Kayer’s pen does not rest, 
and Henry St. GeorGe Tucker, a late director of 
the East India Company, has received celebration 
from it, as the public soon shall know. To another 
department of Indian affairs belong Captain Cun- 
NINGHAM’S Bhilsa Topes, or Budhist Monuments of 
Central India ; and Mr. Invixe’s Theory and Practice 
of Caste, a curious subject well worth elucidation. 
Mr. Frn.ay, the historian of medieval Greece, will 
follow up his work on that subject by a Byzantine His- 
tory from 1216 to 1507. The Frenchman, De Savuicy’s 
very interesting Narrative of a Journey round the Dead 


| Sea—a recent journey—and the Swedish FrepERIKA 
India House might lead to one in Downing-street, | 


Bremer’s /mpressions of America—recent impressions 
—are coming in an English dress. Life Assurance is 
arising topic, and before the Blue Book of Mr. JAmEs 
Wison’s select committee arrives with its revelations, 
Mr. Joun Francis, the historian of the Bank of 
England, will be in the field with his Annals, Anec- 
dotes, and Legends, a Chronicle of Life Assurance, and 
of the assurance (forgive the bad pun!) of Mr. Mon- 
Tacu TiGG and Company. The reviews have been 
long ransacked for pearls to string, and little is 
left but oyster-shell : gallantry forbids an uncertainty 
on the point whether pearl or oyster-shell is Mrs. 
Austin’s forthcoming Germany from 1760 to 1814, 
sketches of German life, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. , 

In a practical and material age, coincidences and 
antitheses of date are apt to seem childish and super- 
stitious; yet even the cotton CospEn entitled his 
peace-pamphlet ‘1793 and 1853.” What was doing 
this time a hundred years ago, or two hundred or three 
hundred, is naturally interesting to the ingenuous mind. 
The Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol from 1753 to 
1754, is not an authentic narrative, but a pleasing 
fictitious one of love and adventure, and vanishing 
Jacobitism in Britain. Fictitious likewise is The 
Diary and Houres of the Ladye Adolie, 1552, from the 
pen of Lady CHARLOTTE PEPys, a volume, pretty 
everyway, devoted to the autobiography of a pious 
young lady of quality, supposed to be burnt at Smith- 
field in the days of Bloody Mary. Martha Baliol 
deals with one hundred years ago, Lady Adolie with 
three hundred years ago; but neither fictionist nor 
realist meddles with two hundred years ago, a most 
remarkable era in English history—that of Cromwell's 
forcible dismissal of the Long Parliament. <A very 
intimate young friend of Mr. Grave’s began in this 
Journal, some time since, a series of Papers under 
that title, with the intent of showing, month by 
month, how the insane schemes of the foolish, 
and the sane schemes of the wise, in the England 
of that day, alike forced Cromwell and his offi- 
cers to take the daring step of dismissing a do- 
nothing parliament of babblers, fit only to bestow 
snug places on themselves. But the very in- 
timate young friend had to forego the prosecu- 
tion of his enterprise; the editorial powers not 
smiling on it with their usual benignant approval! 
Editors and publishers are shy of ‘Two centuries 
ago,” and Mr. GRAVE hears nothing of any contem- 
plated translation of Guizor’s approaching work, La 
Republique sous Cromwell: the promulgation of such 
topics suiting the latitude of Paris just now much 
better than the latitude of London. On the other 
hand, if we are to know nothing of the history of 
England under CROMWELL, we are to know all about 
the history of GorTHE’s passion for the original of 
Charlotte in his Werther—CHAr Lotter’s husband, one 
Kestner, having lately died at Rome, not without 
receiving biographical honours in the Times, which 
announces that the correspondence of the young 
GoETHE with KestNer and his wife, the Albert and 
Charlotte of Werther, during the period of their 
mutual friendship and entanglement, is about to be 
published in German and in English. His Royal 
Highness Prixce ALBERT will read it with interest :— 
what would the Lord Protector have said to it? 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis ! 

FRANK GRAVE. 
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SCIENCE. 


Mr. Jonn Goopstr has published 
Dr. Hannover’s famous work on the 
Uses of the Microscope. Every part of the instrument 
is described, so that the most unlearned can under- 
stand it; and every possessor of a microscope should 
avail himself of the ample instructions given for its 
use, so as to employ it to the greatest advantage. It 
is embellished with many illustrations. Mr. A. 
NorMAnpDy has publis hed a useful little volume, en- 
titled The Farmer’s Manual of Agricultural Chemistry } 
(Knight and Son), in which he minutely describes 
the various soils, their composition, the tests by which 
they may be ascertained, the manner by which they 
may be made most fruitful, instructions for their 
analysis, and two chapters on a cognate theme—the | 
Diseases of Cereals. It has many woodcuts, and 
much statistical information. No agriculturist should 
be without it—— Mr. Wa. Wurre Coorrr has pub 
lished a second edition of his thoroughly practical 
treatise on Near Sight, Aged Sight, Improved Vision, 
and the Means of Assisting Sight: (Churchill.) It has 
been considerably enlarged, and,on the whole, greatly 
improved. ‘The rapid sale of the first edition proves 
how useful it was found by the public as well as by 
the profession. It is designed for the general reader, 
and there are few who would not profit by its perusal, 
for they would at least learn how to take care of 
sight, as well as how to cure it when it fails——The 
Rev. W.. Epwarps has sent us an intere sting and 
instructive lecture on The Inte llige nce of the Animal 
Creation.—From Dr. Suarrer, of Exeter, we have 
receive ed an interesting account of the cholera in that 
city in 1832, when it committed such fearful ravages, | 
and its second visit, when it was almost innocuous, 
the difference being produced by drainage and a good 
supply of water. It is conclusive evidence of the 
benefits derived from sanitary improvements. Mr. 
N. Mercer has published a little pamphlet on the 
Chemistry of “Gold, for the use of gold-se ~kers. It is 
simple and intelligible to every capacity ——A report 
made to the Belgian Government by the Chevalier 
DE Coceu IEL, on the State of Industri il Instruction in 
England, has been translated by Mr. P. Berry: 
(Chapman and Hall.) It is extremely interesting, as 
showing what an intelligent foreigner thinks of our 
educational progress. “The Adventures of a Salmon 
in the River Dee is an instructive and interesting sketch 
of the natural history of that fish, from his first birth 
to his ultimate capture; to which are added some 
useful notes for fly-fishers in North Wales——Among 
the multitude of new books lately issued on practical 
topics to which the attention of our readers should 
be prom is an Elementary Treatise on Metallic Cur- | 
rency, by R. H. Watsn, LL.B, It is, in fact, the 
aditesky of money; and in the present state - 
doubt as to the possible results of a flood of gold, 
will be an acceptable contribution to our know ledge ge 
of an obscure topic. 
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The W Torking- Man’s W: ay in the World: be ing the 


Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer, 8yo. 

London: W. and F. G. Cash. 
Tue Journeyman Printer will be favourably re- | 
ceived by the reading public ; but what welcome 
he is likely to receive in the “ chapel,” from his 
fellow-craftsmen, is more than we can venture to 
predict. He has certainly revealed some of the | 
secrets of the printing-house, and has made us | 
familiar with all its inmates, from the “ devil’ 
upwards, and from the overseer downwards. We 
know the young governor, the mysterious editor, 
and the gentlemanly reader. We have been in- 
troduced to scamps and tramps, comps, clickers, | 
and pressmen, to the exiguous reading-boy, and 
vociferous pot-boy, which latter becomes, some- 
how, a necessary adjunct to the printing-office | 
during a “regular fly”—or extreme pressure of 
business. We have made some acquaintance, 
too, with a printer’s bill of fare and cooking pro- | 
cesses when “the lineis on.” We have been toa | 
“ weigh-goose,” and have listened to the oratory 
of the overseer, and have inhaled the fumes of | 
the Indian weed, and have imbibed —and can 
clearly understand the rationale of a next-day’s 
headache : all this, be it remembered, in the com- | 
pany of the Journeyman Printer. Woe betide | 
him if he has been leading us astray ! 


Seriously | 
speaking, there are many things in the pages of | 
the Journeyman Printer which, if true (and we 
are assured there is much truth in what he 
writes), are well worth the consideration of every 
journeyman printer. This is tender ground—so 
we pass on. 


Our Journeyman began life in Bristol as a | 


| they are at present, a 


| energy and perseverance, 


| of frailty. 


| us something worth listening to. 


| he had got over that weakness, 


LISH 


when a devil’s works were dirtier than 
nd leaves us to infer that 
now he enjoys the dignity of a reader, a comfort- 
able fireside, and an affectionate and accomplished 
partner. He seems to be endowed with sufficient 
rather proud, rather 
offensive to the beery and gin-loving of his order, 
and, we think, not sufficiently lenient to the sins 
He is quick, coherent, graphic, and 
might have spared us his preface apologetical. 
His apprenticeship expired, he could find no em- 
ployment in Bristol, and made his way to London. 
This was in the disastrous year 1826, when upon 
the door of almost every printing-oflice might be 
found the notice—‘Compositors and pressmen 
need not apply.” There was nothing to be done 
in London. Acting upon the advice of a random 
acquaintance, who introduced him to the know- 
ledge of hot baked sheep’s-head and foaming 
porter, and who borrowed a sovereign of him for 
seven long years, rather abruptly, he went over 
to Paris, where English compositors were then 
in demand, to assist in pirating English classics. 
In Paris he remained till the revolution of 1830, 
setting types, giving lessons in English to French- 
men when trade was slack, and alternating bil- 
liard-playing with matrimonial negotiations on 
the part of his friend, “the Fish,” with a buxom 
Parisian widow. On his return from France 


* devil,” 


| he found employment in the West of England, 


in the house of a worthy Doctor, who had 
resolved to set up a private press in a spare 
room, to print his own essays and sermons. 
Here he fell in love. His engagement with 
the Doctor over, he trices his fortunes in 
London as a compositor. Next he becomes 
teacher in a school, and gives us an amusing 
account of a “barring out.” Finally he returns to 
the printing-office, gets permanent employment 
in London, furnishes a house, and takes unto 
himself a wife. There is no romance in his story, 
but much interest. He appears to have used his 
ears and eyes well; and the man who has put 
these two organs to good account can always tell 
A compositor, 
compelled, as he sometimes is, to migrate from 
place to place, must occasionally fall in with queer 
shopmates. The Journeyman Printer had his ex- 
perience in this respect, and presents us with 
some strange portraits. The “Fish” already 
mentioned, and so named on account of his inces- 
sant potations and libations, was a queer fish. 
“ He was never drunk, from the simple fact that 
and it was no 
longer in the power of any fluid to intoxicate 
him.” He was a compositor and pressman; he 


| piloted vessels down to the Channel, and took 
| fares as a waterman. 


He would play the trom- 
bone, in the costume of a beef-eater, at a wild- 


| beast show, enact Mazeppa in a riding school, 
| do the 


valet to an English gentleman on his 
travels. 

In 1826, printers, in common with workmen 
generally, felt the consequences of the panic. 
Pressmen and compositors without number were 
out of work. It was one night, in the early part 
of this year, that our newly-fledged journeyman 


>| had an adventure with a comp. in distress. This 
is the person already alluded to, who made off 


with his sovereign, but who afterwards amply 
repaid him. After the baked sheep’s-head had 
been discussed, and the comp. had lit his pipe, 
he began to tell 

A TALE OF HARD TIMES. 

You see, my friend, that fathers and mothers, all 
of ’em, think that printing is a light and genteel bu- 
siness; and the consequence is, they are for ever- 
lastin’ a-bringing their sons to be bound apprentice 
There’s three times the number of boys brought up to 


| this trade that there’s any occasion for, and that’s 


the reason there are so many scamps and tramps to be 
| found among them. In the busiest times, so far as I 
can recollect, and I’m getting on to forty, there are 
plenty of hands to be met with out of work—at least, I 
never heard tell of a dearth of compositors or press- 
men either ; and if the trade suffers a general depres- 
sion, as is the case just now, full half, or even two- 
thirds of the workmen are turned adrift. Being so 


often out of work makes a man apt to get fond of 


lounging about in tap-rooms, and tramping it, so that 
when he gets a job he don’t care how soon he touches 
the tin for it, and gets off on the mop again. I like a 
drop of beer myself, (here’s your health!) but I like 
work too, at the scale figure, and never shirked it 
to go on the swig. 


I am a typo, I may say, bred and | 


LITERATURE. 


born. My father was a grass-cutter for twenty years 
on the Worning——_; Le died before I was out of 
my time, or perhaps I might have taken his place. I 
was at S——’s then, mitered le enough; earned 
money, bought sticks, and, like a fool, took a wife. I 
don’t say that out of any reflection upon the old 
‘oman ; she’s as good as me any day, and a better 
mother to the kids there never was. © 
‘What do you mean ?” I asked, “ Have you any 
children ?” “ Only four,” sé id he, “now; v e planted 
one e las t Sunday was a week. 
hat do you mean by planted ?” 





‘Lord! how green you are! (excuse me)—I mean 
b saa to be sure, and a good job too, hoping it’s no 
harm to say so. Children are all very well. where 


there's plenty for ’em, and a good trade to look to ; 
but ‘tis the devil and all to have half-a-dozen hun- 
gry mouths to feed, and never a mag in your pocket, 
or even a shirt left to spout.” Here the poor fellow 
unbuttoned his coat, and exhibited a patched flannel 
jacket next to his skin. “ I haven’t earned a sixpence,” 
he continued, ** since November last, and we've been 
obliged to pop everything, all but the mattresses we 
lie on; and when they are gone, as go they will, I 
feel pretty sure of that, 1 don’t know what's to fol- 
low. I suppose they won’t take our carcases in 
pledge ; it’s a pity in this free country that the only 
thing that won't fetch a penny in the market is a fel- 
low’s own blood and bones. Here is a pretty porta- 
ble catalogue of my property ; Upon my life, I never 
knew when I was well off, how rich I was. Look 
here!” Sos ay ing, he produced a bundle of duplicates 
thick as a pack "of cards, and began reading them 
over. ‘ This first one,” said he, “is a four-post bed- 
stead and hangings, bought for a ten pun’ note in my 
courtin’ days, and in for forty bob. That’s the 
old ’oman’s dress and shawl, in for nine and six. 
That’s my best suit in for a pound. All these is every- 
thing we had, in for next to nothing; down to this 
last one, a couple of flat-irons that little Jemmy 
spouted last night for fourpence a-piece. Mother 
would have been savage enough if he done that on a 
washing-day ; but when there's nothing left to wash, 
it’s one consolation that a flat-iron is good for four- 
pence.” 

His Paris experience is not without interest. 
At times he made good wages, and, among other 
things, says: “ The want of an international law 
of copyright was the occasion of our prosperity ; 
and the question of printer’s piracy, though it 
was not very profoundly discussed among us, 
was, whenever alluded to, invariably settled on 
the principle that ‘whatever is, is right.’ The 
whole of my companions agreed on this point, 
though they were perpetually disputing upon 
every other.” 

The “oldest inhabitant” of the English de- 
partment of the Parisian printing-office was a 
man of the name of Franks, who originally had 
been apprenticed to a newspaper proprietor, but, 
taking a liking to soldiering, he had enlisted as a 
dragoon, served under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, got tired of glory, and had deserted in 
Paris, in which feat he was aided by a Parisian 
damsel, who had become enamoured of the brave 
Anglais. After this he betook himself to his 
first trade as a compositor. We suspect he was 
rather an intractable gentleman when under the 
influence of the rosy god. At all events he fights 

A DUEL. 

One fine Sunday afternoon, being out with a 
pleasure party at the suburbs, and having drunk more 
ce than he could prudently carry, nothing would 
suit him but he must go to his lodgings, don his old 
regimentals, and strut about the Boulevards in 
the uniform of an English dragoon. As might have 
been reasonably expected, he soon found himseli 
attronted and insulted by some of the French soldiery 
stationed at the barriers, and whom he took no sort of 
care to avoid. Their sarcastic language, followed by 
his contemptuous retorts, soon mounted to a violent 
quarrel, and Franks received a blow from a grenadier, 
which he returning with interest, the striker drew his 
‘sword, and demanded combat on the spot. The 
( spectators interfered—not to prevent the duel, but to 
settle the preliminaries, and arrange the affair accord- 
ing to the laws of honour then in force. This 
process was very summarily got through. A young 
officer volunteered his services as second to the 
Englishman, who immediately accepted the offer; and 
the parties retiring at once to a small garden in the 
rear of a petty cabaret, in less than ten minutes from 
the commencement of the fray both combatants stood 
bareheaded with swords drawn in front of each other. 
It was but the affair of a moment. After a few feints, 
Franks drove his ponderous broadsword sheer through 
the skull of his antagonist, literally cleaving him to 
the throat; and having behaved, according to the 
testimony of the witnesses, in a manner perfectly 
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honourable, was conveyed ceremoniously to his lodg- 
ings by the comrades of the man he had slain. The 
deed had, as it may be imagined, sobered him at once; 
but he took no advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him for escape, and was consequently led off to 


prison on the following day by the gens-d’armes, who | 


came thus late to his quarters with probably no ex- 
pectation of finding him. At the trial which followed, 
after some weeks’ imprisonment, alleviated by the 
contributions of the officers who had witnessed the 


duel, the facts were gone into, and the crime brought | 


home to the delinquent: but, according to regulations 
made and provided, for the accommodation, it is sup- 
posed, of persons of honour, the proceedings were 
broken off at the critical moment, the trial deferred 
for an indefinite period, and a day or two after, the 
prisoner, at the application of one of his friends, 
suffered to go at large on his own recognisance, and 
mulcted only in the loss of the seedy regimentals— 
the worthless irritamenta malorum. 


Thus, again, we have sketched for us— 


THE COCKNEY ABROAD. 

Dick D. was a cockney of the very first water. 
Types and tippling were the alpha and omega of his 
existence. He knew the quality of the liquor retailed 
in every public-house within the sound of Bow bells, 
and was unceasing in his search after information of 
in analogous nature in reference to the wines sold by 
draught in Paris. Though a slovenly workman, 
scrambling and shovelling his types together without 
any regard to the exact mechanical neatness which is 
an instinct with the good compositor, he would yet, 
from his astonishing celerity, have earned more money 
than any of us had he possessed an average share of 
application and perseverance. But he had been born 
and bred among the worshippers of Saint Monday, at 
whose shrine he was a faithful devotee, and upon 





whose altar he sacrificed the first day of every work- | 
ing week with a pertinacious pietv highly honourable | 


to the sincerity of his religious principles. The sacri- 
fice was invariably accompanied with libations to his 
patron saint, of the liberality and copiousness of 
which libations the appearance of the votary, dragged 
by necessity from the extasies of his seventh heaven 
to the drudgery of the working world some time in 
the afternoon of Tuesday, furnished abundant testi- 
mony. He seldom began work in earnest before 
“Wednesday morning, as he usually found his copy in 
the hands of others, who, having undertaken to finish 
it, were unwilling to give it back. Though he had 
been a year in Paris he had made no progress in the 
language, and had no intention of making any. He 
knew how to call for a pint of wine or a glass of grog, 
and could pay his reckoning without the help of 
French (he said), and should not bother his brains 
about it. His notions of economy and forethought 
were on a par with his ideas of sobriety. He con- 
sidered himself fully provided against every emer- 
gency by the possession of a capital silver watch, 
upon which he could raise two pounds at “his 
uncle’s,” whenever he wanted it. ‘ This ‘ere ticker,” 
said he to me, * cost me buta five-pun’ note ven I bort 
it fust, and I’ve popped it more than twenty times, and 
had more than forty poun’ on it altogether. It’s a 
garjian haingel to a fellar, is a good votch, ven you're 
hard up.” 

The Journeyman was in Paris during the three 
days’ fighting, but though he was behind a bar- 
ricade, and saw the grim preparations for the 
second day’s fight, he very prudently abstained 
from handling a musket. His friend D—— is a 
fierce republican; E——s is “ Own Correspon- 
dent ” to a London journal, wherein he celebrates 
his own prowess and daring during the revolu- 
tion. But really the tippling Cockney proves a 
demi-hero, during the time we find 


ouR “ OWN CORRESPONDENT” IN BED. 


“ Think of that infernal braggart, E- s!” said 
he. “I found him, by your direction, last night, and 
he mouthed and talked big, and promised to meet us 
at the rendezvous, and I gave him the pass ; but the 
scoundrel never came. I called again to-night on my 
way to vou. Nobody had seen him all day. I 
mounted az troisiéme, and knocked at his door. Not 
a sound in return. I peeped through the key-hole; 
the key is in the lock. The beggarly skunk has 
locked himself in in the dark! The window-shutters 
are closed; the wretch is in bed, shaking with fear; 
[heard him turn and gasp with affright! 6 





Faugh ! 
* You forget,” said I, ‘that he is seven men in one! 
You surely can’t expect the proprietor of seven lan- 
guages, and of a world of accomplishments besides, to 
expose the casket of such precious treasures to the 
chances of war?” ‘ Bah !" he returned, * this is no 

Let him rot. I would break in and 


time for joking. 


unkennel him, but the hours are too precious. By 
the way, have you seen anything of Dick D———? 
There’s the mettle of a man in the boozy little block- 
head, after all. He has been out at the work, but 
missed us somehow. I could not tea h the dolt to 
pronounce the pass, and so consigned hii to the care 
of Franks. I fancy both found the means of guzzling 


somewhere, for Franks showed 
gi 


not sober enough to giv 
union. That scarred old 
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| fellows are infatuated with his ugliness and noncha- 
| lance. But I must be up and doing, there is no time 
to lose.” 

There need be no secret about the Rev. Mr. 
——, who printed his own compositions with 
his own hands, alluded to at p. 138. He was the 
Rey. Wm. Dayy, of Lustleigh, in Devonshire. 
Having a desire to see himself in print he at- 


tempted to publish by subscription; but, sub- | 
scribers failing, he resolved to print for himself. | 
With this view he procured as many worn-out | 


types from 4 country printing-office as enabled 
him to print two pages at once. The press was 
of his own construction, and he was at once 
his own devil, compositor, reader, and pressman, 
He began his task in 1793, printing off page by 


| page; but as riches increased—he had really 60/. 


a-year—he could cast-off two pages. The first 


| . . . * “Or 
| volume of twenty-six was published in 1795; he 


| finished his task in 1807. 


no encouragement. Three successive bishops of 
Exeter would render him no assistance— would 
not accept a dedication from him—would not 
even look at a specimen volume. 
“without earthly patron or worldly aid,” he at 
length dedicated his book Deo Omnipotenti—to 
God! It bears the title: A System of Divinity, 
in a Course of Sermons on the First Institutes | 
of Religion. By Wm. Davy, Lustleigh, Devon. 
Printed by Himself. Fourteen copies _ only. 
This is a real typographical curiosity—a monu- 
ment of patience and literary ambition. We 
stumbled upon one of the fourteen copies the 
other day in the British Musewn. It appears to 
have been recently presented to the National 
Library by the Member for Oxford University, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart.; who in his presentation 
letter says of this reverend printer’s book, that 
itis “an effort of the combined skill, industry, | 
and perseverance of one man, undaunted by 
age, poverty, and forty years of neglect.” He 
died m 1826. 

With one other extract we must draw the 
present notice to a close. It respects that little 
gabbling, gamboling, but generally intelligent 
urchin, the reading-boy. Here is one who lets us 
into a theatrical secret. 

The author is now a “reader.” 


HOW WAVES ARE 

When he had finished reading my maiden sheet, 
and while [T was looking it carefully over to see if 
aught had escaped the first reading, he bounced from 
his stool and began a series of soleinn genuflexions | 
and salaams in the middle of the floor, which he 
continued for some minutes with a perfectly grave 
face, to my utter astonishment and no sinall alarm, as 
I suspected he had suddenly lost his senses. 

“ What are you doing ?” said I. ‘Is anything the | 
matter with you?” 

“Q lor’ no, sir; I'm as right as a trivet.” 

“Then what are you kicking about in that way 
for ?” 

“ Kicking, sir! I'm a learnin’ my part.” 

“What do you mean? You will learn nothing that 
way I’m sure.” 

* Beg pardon, sir; but I goes on at Dewry-lane to- 
night in the afterpiece, and I’m a practisin’ my part.” 
“Indeed! Pray is this your first appearance ?” 

‘“T’aint no apvearance at all, sir. I goes on under 
a green blanket in these same togs what I got on.” 

“Under a blanket! And pray, if I may be so 
bold, what part do you play ?” 

“Tm one of the waves of the sea, sir.” 

“ Ho, ho! now I understand ; and so you tumble 
about under a blanket to represent a rolling billow?” 

“ Not exactly, sir; tumbling about won't you 
must bob up and down gently six times reg’lar, and 
when you comes up agin the dungeon w all you throws 
out your arms so, and falls flat on your face, and then 
you crawls off back to the wing while another cove is 
comin’ on. Oh, ain't it dusty jest a bit at the bottom 
of the sea !” 

* And pray what do you get a night for that clever 
performance ?” 

‘T gita bob, and goes on three times a week ; that’s 
three shillin’s a week.” 

* And pray did you ever perform any other part ?” 

* Q yes, sir. I've done the goose in the pantomime 
many a time; but I’m growed out o’ that now. I 
done the dragon last Christmas. 

“Well, suppose you do the Mercury now. Take 
this proof to Mr. T , and ask for the following 
sheet.” With that the Christmas dragon pounced 
upon the offered prey and disappeared in a twinkling. 

We read of the Readers, that—“ there is no 
instance upon record of one of them ever being 
convicted crime, or, that I know of, ever 
facing a jury in the character of a criminal, 
although a malicious report circulates that a 
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‘reader’ was once hanged.” Three specimens of 
overseers are given under the name of Playfair, 
Screw, and Screwdriver. 


He had no patron— | 


And so, being | 


| ble. 
| sent morbid and feeble state of Christianity, that 





The “chapel” must see to this book. Ano- 
;nymity has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages in autobiography. A man may reveal 
himself with greater security on one hand, and 
| be tempted into exaggerations on the other. 
| We are willing to believe that the present 
| writer is sufficiently candid, and that he has set 
/nought down in malice. It would not be very 
difficult to pierce his disguise; but if a man for 
the nonce chooses to wear a domino, let him wear 
it. His book is a pleasant book, and one that will 
arrest attention. 








RELIGION. 
By Epwarp Miatr, M.P. 


Bases of Belief. 
London. 1853.* 
CurisTIANITY consists of two principal parts, 
namely, anessential eternal spirit of principles, and 
a true and living body of facts. It has, indeed, 
been a favourite object of the analysis of our day 
to separate between this body and that spirit; 
and, while asserting the supremacy and divinity 
of the principles of Christianity, to reduce its 
facts to fictitious or half-true symbols of its inner 
soul. But “what God hath joined let not man 
put asunder.” The facts of Christianity are not 
mere symbols; they are the expressions, the out- 
lets, the external organs of the principles which 
are working within. The connection of a symbol 
with a principle is arbitrary; that of a fact is 
vital and essential. The attempt to reduce the 
Crucifixion, the fact, to the rank of the Cross, 
the symbol, is idle and hopeless. The doctrine 
and the fact, if once really connected together, 
refuse to be divorced, and seem ever afterwards 
united as by a pre-established and perpetual har- 
mony ; sothatit is the wiser course for the sceptic to 


| deny the facts altogether, rather than, by calling 


them myths or symbols, to deny and admit them 
in the same breath. Are those miraculous facts 
or anecdotes recorded in the Gospels true or not? 
True, literally and strictly, or only true approxi- 
mately, or not true at all? This is the question to 
which the sceptic should address himself. To us 
the fact seems to bind the truth and the symbol 
together, and these three agree in one. 

It is by this combination of a living truth and 
an outward manifestation in facts that Chris- 
tianity won at first, and has since maintained, its 
footing in the world. To mere naked truth, 


| however transcendent, not one among a hundred 


of its gates would have opened. But when the 
King appeared with his proper retinue—his 


supernatural guards, and wearing the keys of 


| Nature at his girdle, the ery, “Open and let the 


King of Glory in,” became general and irresisti- 
And we name it as a symptom of the pre- 


some of its professed votaries are abandoning as 
untrue, or ignoring as obsolete, the stupendous 
signs and wonders which not only gathered 
around the cradle of Christianity, to bear it wit- 
ness, but were indissolubly connected with those 
vital principles which made it what it was. 
Christianity is a marvel all round, or it is no 
marvel at all. Its great truths are marvellous, 
and they are sheathed in marvels, and they are 
supported and attested by marvels. In vain, 
therefore, to seek, by shearing away the miracu- 
lous part, as it is called, of the Christian religion, 
to unite it to the schemes and systems of human 
wisdom, or to reconcile it to the judgment and 
fancies of men. Subtract the miracles of Christ 
from our conception of him, and his matchless 
and marvellous nature remains—a still profounder 
problem. Were the miracles given up, their re- 
moval would only be the falling of a screen from 
before the doctrines or principles attested by 
them, which would then come out in fuller pro- 
minence, and, shall we say, in the grandeur of 
deeper obscurity. And, again, while some who 
wish to be counted Christians deny miracles, a 
larger number pass them by asif they offered at once 
an uncertain ground of evidence, and suggested 
the dangerous question, Are they to be repeated ? 
do they form a precedent in the history of Chris- 
tianity? And thus these strange signs, so long 
a terror to adversaries, have actually become a 
terror to friends: who prefer a shorn sun; who 
tremble at a future miraculous interference ; and 
who find their highest hope for the religion of 
Jesus in its conventional reputation, and in the 
many mechanical schemes by which it is now 


* We printcd some of the remarks in the middle of this 
article before in a review of comparatively limited cireula- 
tim; but they will be new to the vast majority of the 
ers of THE Critic, 
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spread abroad—and not in that aboriginal vigour | far more interest and credence than those articles 
of its own which has only to be touched again by 

the same rod to bring forth a far larger flood of 
divine power and healing influence. 

Christianity, like its author, is the “same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever.” Divine in 
substance, its miraculous circumstantials are only 
held in abeyance for a season. Like an eagle 
resting on a rock, its mighty wings are not lost, 
but only folded up. And those in this age who 
reject it, ought to reject it as a whole; and those 
who accept it ought to accept it as a whole. Be 
it a real or a mock sun, it is in either case 
rounded, unique, and indivisible. If a reality, it 
is entire in its divine peculiarity—if a dream, 
still the “ dream is one,” and refuses to be split 
asunder. 

That Christianity is a divine reality we believe 
as firmly as we do our own existence. Nor do 
we Say this, as many do now, with some wretched 
saving clause or contemptible double entendre 
behind the affirmation. We say it in the simple 
meaning which the terms will seem to bear to | 
every unsophisticated mind. But this does not 
prevent us from seeing also, and from saying as 
plainly, that the forms and shapes it now assumes 
are more or less imperfect—false—effete; and 
that it is no wonder though there is a “time of 
falling away” come already, and perhaps a far 
more general apostacy at hand. We ask, having 
thus stated our general belief in Christianity, and 
ere coming to Mr. Mraru’s admirable work, our 
readers’ earnest attention to the following re- 
marks :— 

One thing that strikes us while surveying 
Christianity in its present forms—or shall we say | 
disguises ?—is this: it has ceased, in the view of | 
multitudes, to be considered a solitary Divine 


the sweat and blood of our reformers and re- 
reformers. 

Nay, to pass from man’s word to God’s word— 
the Bible itself, the Book of the World—the virgin 


Word of Light, which has cast its solemn ray upon 
all books and systems, and was wont to trans- 
figure even the doubts and difficulties which 
assailed it into the fuel of itsown burning glory— 
has suffered in its influence from the analysis, 
the coldness, and the uncertainty of our age. It 
is indeed circulated widely. 
nent place in our Exhibitions. It lies in the 
boudoir and bedroom of our Sovereign, gilded, ele- 
gantly lettered, and splendidly bound. It is quoted 
now in Parliament without creating a laugh. It is 
sometimes seen on the deathbeds of sceptics. 
When assailed, the attack is generally prefaced 
by a deep bow of apparent or of real respect— 
such a reverence as might be given by a revolu- 
tionist to a fallen king. But where is the crown 
wherewith its Father crownedit ? Where the fire 
red circle of Sinaitic around its brows? Where 
| the halo of Calvary ? Where the awful reverence 
| which once bowed over its every page, and made 





and sublime ? Where the feeling which dictated 
the title which it still bears—a title which, 
although not expressly given by God, yet coming 
out of the deep heart of man’s devotion, might be 
called divine, and might be compared to God’s 
“naming of the stars ”"—the Holy Bible ? Where 
the thunder blended with still small voices of 
equal power, which once ran down the ages, came 
all from the one Hebrew cave, and which to hear 
was to obey, and to obey was to worship? Has 


thing. Itis no longer regarded “ as the one thing | its strength gone out from it? Has it become 
needful.” The oracular power and virtue which | weak as other books ? 


once dwelt in the pulpit have departed to the No! its divine stamp and imnate worth remain; 
printing-press on the other side of the way. The 
parish church which once lorded it over the land- 
scape, and pointed its steeple, like a still finger of 
hushing awe, over the landscape, and even the 
minster, which lifted up a broader hand of more 
imperative power, have found formidable rivals 
in the dissenting chapel — nay, in the private 
school, and in the public-house of the village, 
where men talk and think, and form passionate 
purposes over fresh newspapers and old ale. 
Sermons are now criticised, not obeyed ; and 
when our modern Pauls preach, our Felixes yawn 
instead of trembling. Ministers have become a 
timid and apologetic class ; the fearlessness of 
Paul or Knox is seldom met with, save among 
the fanatics of their number, in whom it looks 
simply ludicrous. The thunders of the pulpit | 
have died away ; or when they are awakened, it 
is through the preacher’s determination to be 
popular, or through the agitation of his despair ; 
and in general he consults, not commands, the | 
tastes of his audience. The private influence of 
clergymen is still considerable; but it is rather 
that of the respective individuals than of the 


| when not altogether ignored. They remain; but 
the pressure of their power is at present gone. 
Over many they still wield an indirect influence; 
but all indirect influence is comparatively feeble. 
Many of those, on the other hand, who continue 
to hold them to the full extent of their former 
credence, hold with them much that is narrow, 
absurd, and really opposed both to their spirit 
| and their letter. Sermons are preached on them 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and treatises written in 
their defence; but the Christianity therein de- 
fended is often not that of the New Testament— 
the tone assumed is not that of Jesus Christ. 
In their paragraphs you see here ridges of defence 
bristling, and there narrow lanes of argumenta- 
tive evasion winding away; but no word of com- 
mand is given as from above—no benignant 
authority is exerted; there is no rising up of the 
| Soul in its majesty, “like thunder heard remote,” 
to rebuke the restless understanding. All are 
but too faithfully described in the title of Bishop 
Watson’s half-forgotten pamphlet; they are 
“ Apologies for the Bible,” and that not in the 


general class—the plenary confidence once given | ancient, but in the modern sense of the word 
them is gone. | apology. The appearance of * Apologies for the 
There are other ills behind. The writtendocu- | Sun” were a sure evidence that he seemed to 


many waxing pale upon his throne! Truly did 
Chalmers say, in his penultimate paper in the 
North British Review, that “the Bible has become 
a dead letter ;’ but he felt nevertheless, and 
might have added, that he was a believer in its 
resurrection. But all of us at present resemble 
the woman mourning by the grave, or the dis- 
ciples muttering to themselves as they walked 
out to Emmaus—*“ We trusted it had been this 
which should have redeemed Israel.” Like these 
be ee fools ] 


ments of the Churches have lost much of their 
power. Always dry, they are now summer dust. 
What man among 20,000 in Scotland has read 
the Westminster Confession? Catechisms chiefly 
sway the minds of the young, who do not, 
however, believe them so firmly, or love them so 
well, as did their fathers when they were children. 
Even to clergymen, such documents have become 
rather fences, keeping them away from danger, 
than living expressions of their own faith and 
and slow of heart to 





hope. They sign, and seldom open them any | last, we may 

more ! They believe them in the mass; but from | believe;” but assuredly the stranger who relieved 
particular survey of their contents they shrink | their doubts has not yet come up, and talked 
away, like a lover from a microscope applied to | with us by the way. 

the face of his mistress. Only they are seldom Nor does the case scem much mended if we 


¢ 


look to the operations and missionary hopes of 
our present Churches. A grand army of hon 
and foreign missionaries is in the field, and is 
faithfully and zealously fighting the battles of th 
Lord. But it seems as if they were doing so in 
a less sanguine spirit than at first. Who can 
now read the Saturday Evening, or the last 
chapters of the Natural IHistory of Enthusiasm, 
without being sensible of prodigious exaggeration 
on the part of the gifted writer ? Why, according 
to him, the work should have been by this time 
finished, and the last sheaf in the great harvest 
brought in. The author, writing in 1831, ranges 
over the world, and finds all obstacles to Chris- 


lovers of the ipsissima verba of their creeds ! 
These books contain, indeed, much eternal truth; 
they were written by men of learning, insight, 
and profound earnestness, and yet they occupy a 
place at once painful and ludicrous ; they are 
attacked by few; theyfare defended by few ; they 
are fully believed by few. They are allowed to 
sleep, except when an ordination-day comes 
round, and after it is over they lapse into dust 
and darkness again. Sometimes editions of them 
are placarded on the walls as “ reduced in price.” 
Alas! their value, too, is reduced to a degree 
which might disturb the shades of Twiss and 
Ridgeley ! Whatever be the reasons, the fact is 
indubitable that ancient medals, 
marbles, and fossil remains, are regarded now with 


monuments, | tianity crumbling—the powers of darkness in full 
retreat—heathenism all but extinct— Romanism 


of faith which came forth originally baptised in | 


Alp of Literature—the old Oracle of the Past—the | 


It is set in a promi- | 


even its chronologies and nakeu names hallowed | 


but they are disputed or only half acknowledged | 


dy ing—infidelity writhing in the fierce sunlight of 


Christian truth—and no heavier task remaining 
for the forces of the faith than to slay the slain 
| and to rush in and share the spoils of the van- 
quished. Nor was this merely the speculation of 
one solitary and imaginative dreamer; for in fact 
the chapters we allude to only contain the con- 
densed essence of the perorations of a thousand 
missionary sermons of that period. ‘To compare 
it at length with tle truth is needless. Suffice it 
to say that paganism is still covering the earth 
with its gross darkness—that the childish Greek 
| Church is still “playing with its toys” amidst 
100,000,000 of subject souls—that the “haggard 
superstition of the West,” which Taylor thought 
just dying of the consequences of her abandoned 
life, has, like Jezabel, painted her face, tired her 
head, and is looking out, with tenfold effrontery, 
at her window—and that infidelity, from a cow- 
ardly puny thing, hiding itself under historic 
inuendos, or skulking under the cloak of fiction, 
or shed like death into the pot of unsaleable 
poems, has become a monster of Briarean mag- 
nitude, meeting us at every point and shadowing 
every field, is now a thing openly avowed by 
thousands, secretly cherished by thousands more, 
and circulating, besides, a deep and deadly virus 
through our literature, art, science, and philo- 
sophy. 

Such may seem exaggerated statements; but 
we are certain that the more Christians inquire 
dispassionately and seriously into the subject, the 
more convinced they must be that we are correct. 
We have not taken our statements upon hearsay 
or trust. We have no desire and no inducement 
to colour the picture darkly. It is not of our 
device or invention at all. We have merely 
copied out the severe outline of what we have 
seen, and what has been seen by many eyes 
besides ours. We have simply painted—it may 
be daubed—a great staring fact. 

And wherein lies the remedy? Shall Chris- 
tianity and the Bible ultimately sink ? This we 
believe impossible. But to prevent the going-on 
of the terrible stress of tendency we observe in 
the age, strenuous efforts are necessary; and 
even these wil! not perhaps be at first of much 
avail. Itis of great importance, first, that the 
questions of the Christian evidences and of the 
inspiration of the Bible should be set in their 
true light, and reared on their most philosophic 
basis. Secondly, it is of still greater importance 
that the substance of the Christian religion should 
be separated from all the accidental accessories, 
superstitions, adjuncts, and the incrustations of 
bigotry and falsehood which have slowly gathered 
around it, in the course of ages; and that men 
should be taught that Christianity must not be 
confounded with its battlements, nor with creeds, 
nor with churches, nor with commentaries, nor 
with the schemes by which it is now spread 
abroad. Thirdly. It is of vast moment that com- 
petent persons should carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp, as has been done in a masterly 
manner by the author of the LKelipse of Faith, 
and should ask our sceptics the unanswerable 
question, — What do you propose to substitute fox 
the Bible and the religion of Jesus ? Fourthly, 
Some very intelligent believers lay great stress 
upon this,—that some Master-spirit who had. by 
general consent, risen to be the intellectual 
monarch of the time, should lay his crown at the 
foot of the cross, and should not write evidences, 
but should simply publish his belief in, and his 
idea of, the religion of Jesus. They ground their 
hopes from this on the fact that Milton, the Man 
of the 17th century, did so much in that age, and 
in after ages, for the Christian cause, and that 
Goethe, and Carlyle have done so 
much to oppose it, merely from the circumstance 
that they were or are not its disciples. And, 
fifthly, we, in common with many others of the 
present day, are disposed to look forward with 
much hope to the future of Christianity, to the 
nergies which are slumbering within it, to the 
opes which are hovering over it, to the promises 
its own records contain as to its future develop- 
ment and expansion, to that great reserve of 
ree, expected to aid it in_its hour of dark and 
st extremity, the advanced cannon’ of which 

* that they are beginning to hear. 

Were it a final form of the system which we 
have at present, we do not see how some of the 
arguments against it could be met, or some diffi- 
culties in it explained. We trust not merely in 
| its former, but in its future disclosures; not 
merely in its old, but in its coming miracles ; 
not merely in what it has done, but in what it is 
to do for is i test which 
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itself demands, and yet this is a theme from which 


most of its advocates hitherto have shrunk away. 
Mr. Miall’s work, admirable as it is, has not 
fulfilled, nor sought to fulfil, all the conditions of 
a book of Christian evidences which we have 
thus stated. He speaks of the future spread of 
Christianity, but never or seldom alludes to the 
blessed hope which is one of its grand pecu- 
liarities,—the hope, we mean, not of immortality 
merely, nor of universality merely, but of a more 
glorious form of our religion, which is to irradiate 
the latter ages of the earth, and which is to 
be introduced by a third supernatural inter- 
ference. He says nothing about the possibility 
or likelihood of the Giant Mind of the age, or of 
many of the great minds of the age, returning to 
Christianity, and producing a reaction in its 
favour. He has not sought at any length, or 
from any new vantage-ground, to retort upon 
the adversaries of the faith, to smite them with 
their own weapons, or to take them in their own 
snare. He has reserved for another work, for 
which we shall wait with eagerness, his answer 
to the question, “ What saith the Scripture ?” 
His purpose in this volume is simply to add to 
the many important works which have recently 
sought to defend the evidences of Christianity 
and the Bible upon philosophical grounds; and a 
very valuable contribution his work undoubtedly 
is. He says, indeed, that his is not “a Book 
of Evidences, but a Book on Evidences.” It 
comes, however, very much to the same thing. 
The work consist of four parts, which are 
entitled, the Phenomenon ; the Revelation, the 
Seal; the Record. In the first of these, “quite 


THE CRITIC, 


here the author shows that such a revelation as 
Christianity professes to be corresponds closely 
with the instinctive wants and cravings of man’s 
religious nature, which, in their very existence, 
imply a suitable external provision for their satis- 
faction; that nature falls totally short of gaining 
this end, while in Christianity the object answers 
to the subject, in like manner as light, colour, and 
| form do to our organ of vision; that, if it has not 
| as yet accomplished all for humanity which might 
| have been expected, it is the same with other 
| agencies for the elevation of the race, which we 
| know to have been sent by God for this purpose; 
| and that, the design and mode of this alleged 


| manifestation of God having been thus shown to | 
| be congruous with reason, we are bound to proceed | 


| without any prejudice to examine whatever 
positive evidence it may have to present. “This,” 
in short, we say, “is no unlikely thing to have 
come from God—nay, it is very likely that it has. 


it with some distinctive mark. The question then 
comes to be, has Christianity any such seal, and 
if so, what is it?” And this brings him to exa- 
mine the seal. 

With the greater part of the second chapter, 
| too, we coincide, and think it written with great 
| power and candour. But we do not agree with 
| his statements in the first three sections; that 
| Christianity was not designed to give us new 
religious ideas, but rather to verify those of which 
men were in possession before. *Tis true that 





the Bible—such as the Unity of God, the Trinity, 


irrespectively of any theory on the origin of | Atonement, Immortality, &c., did exist among the 


Christianity,” he gives what on purpose is a bare 
and brief, but incontestably accurate, outline of 


| Heathens; but these doctrines were not only held 


all the facts, which outstand before the eyes of | darkness: they could hardly be called the same as 


both infidels and Christians, although they seek 
in such a different way to explain them. The 
substance of the chapter may be condensed thus: 
—Christianity has been in the world for 1800 
years ; it came when it seemed needed, in an age 
of unexampled spiritual death and destitution ; 
its foundation was laid by Jesus Christ, a Jew 
of lowly origin, who laboured publicly for 
three years, and was put to death as a blas- 
phemer and malefactor ; his doctrine, aided 
by his death, and by the report of his resurrec- 
tion, began to spread abroad and became instantly 
a spring of spiritual life to the world; it was 
resisted by every method of power and persuasion, 


of vis inertiw, and of active opposition, but in | 


vain; it commenced among Jewish fishermen; it 
was promoted by the most unlikely means—by 


nothing more at first but the earnest proclamation, | 


by simple-minded men, of certain facts and doc- 


trines connected with the departed Jesus, yet | 


through these the spiritual life generated by them 
spread rapidly over a large section of the civilised 
world, and became there the foremost moral and 
spiritual power ; 
under corruptions and the evil effects of priest- 


craft, but, with the revival of the human mind | 


and of humane learning, it revived ; it remains to 


this day our strongest moral element; it is still | 


wielding immense power, modifying everything it 
touches for good, promoting all kinds of genuine 
benevolence, philanthropy, patriotic effort, and 
moral and social improvement; and is pointing 
while it runs, and running while it points, toward 
the goal of a more glorious future. 
phenomenon—what is the problem it presents, 
and how is that problem to be explained? It is a 
problem of spiritual dynamics. It will remainto 
be accounted for even were the authority of the 
New Testament to fall. This spiritual force 
nevertheless, has been, is, and seems likely to 
continue to be. It is a power, too, inseparably con- 


nected with an individual personal history—that | 


of Christ Jesus, he being the one source of this 
spiritual power, the mainspring of the whole 
movement; and this influence has been perpetuated 
and intensified by the gospels and the epistles, 
waiving at this stage the question whether these 
are false or true. Christianity, therefore, is either 
from God or man. If from God, it is at once 
accounted for as a spiritual power; if from man, 
wherein consists the secret of its superior 
strength? Mr. Miall’s object is to settle this 
dilemma, by viewing the claims of Christianity 
from a proper point (we detest the German 
affectation of “stand-point,” which he so often 
uses), and by showing that the difficulties of its 
latter horn far out-number those of its former. 
On this chapter we have no remarks at all to 
offer. It is an exceedingly fair and clear state- 


ment of the facts of the phenomenon 





it was oppressed by-and-by | 


Such is the | 


| in the Christian system. Well says Paley, that 
| the heathen doctrine of immortality was just 
| “one guess among many. He only discovers 
| who proves.” 
| man “on the emotional side,” but also upon the 


| logi al; and has uttered truths—such as the | 


| Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, the Redemp- 
| tion of Man through his blood, the descent and 
necessity of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of 
Justification by faith, the extent of the Love of 
God ; and many besides—which could only have 
been taught ignorant or bigoted men as the 
apostles were originally, or indeed any men, by 
direct revelation from Heaven. Mr. Miall says 
that the New Testament writers never pretend to 
reveal new truths. And yet does not Paul speak 
repeatedly of the “mystery” which had been “hid,” 
till he was privileged to reveal it? We call his at- 
tention particularly to the first chapter of Ephe- 
sians, and the first chapter of Colossians. The whole 
| truth on this subject seems to lie in the following 
propositions. First, the Scripture-writers were su- 
pernaturally gifted with far clearer and more pro- 
found views of these aboriginal doctrines, which 
| had been dimly and partially revealed in systems 
of nature and philosophy—such as God’s Eternal 
Power and Godhead, and the existence of a great 
universal moral law. Secondly, besides this, they 
were divinely illuminated as to certain peculiar 
| ideas, which were either totally unknown, or 

greatly misunderstood before, such as Atonement, 
| the Trinity, the Incarnation, human Redemption, 
the nature of Christ, the Divine Spirit, Immor- 
tality, and Resurection. Thirdly, they had a 
direct and special message of mercy, from God to 
men through Jesus Christ, besides the great ge- 


neral truth they also affirmed of the love of the | 
Father to his children ; and fourthly, they were | 


| supernaturally enlightened as to many future 


| facts in the history of the world, and as to certain | 


means by which the laws of nature could be al- 
tered. All this was included in the revelation 
entrusted to their charge; and the manifestation 
of this last part contributed to draw attention to 
them, and to strengthen belief in their possession 
of the rest. 

This leads us to look at our author’s chapter 
on miracles. It is perhaps the most elaborate 
and ingenious of all the four. He commences by 
stating that if we have reason, from the constitu- 
tion of human nature, to expect a revelation from 
God through a moral medium, we may expect 
that supernaturalism will form a leading feature 
of the manifestation, and that a manifestation of 
Almighty power in support of such a mission as 
Christ’s is not only pertinent to the emergency 
which requires it, but answers other important 
ends of a moral kind. 
as inadequate to prove moral doctrines ; but Mr. 
Miall proves satisfactorily, that they have not 


The second is entitled the Revelation. And | 


But if so, it is also probable that God has sealed | 


some shadowy likeness of the grand thoughts of | 


in unrighteousness, but held in confusion and in | 


The Bible, it is true, does approach | 


Many object to miracles, | 














been wrought to support a dogma, but to attest a 
mission. The grand object of Christianity was 
to manifest God in a man, and it was likely that 
he would do so as completely as the nature of the 
case would admit of. No attribute of the divine 
mind is so well calculated to affect human nature 
as power. Power, therefore, it was probable, 
would be selected to mark off the individual hu- 
man life, selected from life in general, so as to 
warrant us in regarding it as an undoubted ex- 
pression of God’s mind, character, and will. Now, 
miracles would do this, and assist besides in va- 
rious ways to render the manifestation morally 
impressive. They area species of evidence easily 
appreciable by the dullest,—they satisfy a univer- 
| sal expectation of them, in connexion with a spe- 
cial display of God’s will to mankind,—they ad- 
| dress themselves to that sense of the marvellous 
| which exists in all of us, and seems to demand the 
| supernatural as its food—and they serve to awaken 
| men from a state of apathy and listlessness. Nor 
is there anything in them opposed to God’s gene- 
ral principles of administration, either physical 
or moral ; but, on the contrary, much that har- 
monises with both. Nor are they incapable of 
proof by testimony ; nay, they have been thus and 
to overwhelming demonstration proved, so that 
the fallibility of human testimony in reference to 
a fact soabundantly attested as the resurrection of 
Christ is far more incredible than what is super- 
natural in it. In one word, the evidence of mira- 
eles is necessary, pertinent, sufficient, morally 
| impressive, in keeping with the general principles 
of the Divine government, and capable, through 
the force of strong testimony, of producing 
firm and enlightened belief. It cannot, therefore, ab- 
stractly or a priort be set aside. In the course of 
this chapter, too, he settles with much ingenuity 
| what a miracle is—refutes Hume—contemptu- 
| 
| 





ously and thoroughly in a few sentences explodes 
Strauss—and has some admirable remarks about 
the unostentatious manner in which Christ 
wrought his miracles, and the uniformly humane 
| purposes which they subserved. 

| We have a few words here to offer, partly coin- 
cident with our author’s, and partly our own, 
upon the subject of miracles. First, we heartily 
agree with him that miracles are no direct proof 
of dogmas—that is, the mere performing of 
some startling feat which looks like a re- 
volution in the laws of nature, or of many 
such, does not necessarily or instantly entitle 
a man to be believed or obeyed upon mental or 
moral subjects. Many other considerations come 
into the question, and with the thoughtful would 
do so, even while the miracle was going on. 
For example, if the man performing it were 
a notoriously immoral or insincere person, this 
would furnish a primé facie argument both 
against the validity of the miracle and the 
truth of the doctrine based on it. The Jews 
were so far right in what they said in reference 
to one of Christ’s miracles: “This man is a 
sinner, and we know that God heareth not sin- 
ners.” They were wrong in thinking Christ a 
sinner; but they were right in thinking that no 
sinner, ¢. e., no scandalous or false person, could 
perform a miracle. Or, suppose another case; 
suppose a man of good character to assert that 
two and two made five, or that bread could be 
flesh and bread at the same time, and should 
work a miracle to prove it,—would not the 
monstrous absurdity of the statement show 
that, whatever became of the miracle, the man 
| who wrought it was not to be believed ? 

But, secondly, suppose a man of good morals, 
| and, especially if he were one of the Aighest 
| moral standing, and one not only of sane mind, 
but of lofty wisdom and intellect, should an- 
nounce that he was the Messiah, the Saviour of 
the World, and, in a special sense, the Son of 
God,— and should proceed, partly for the pur- 
| pose of attesting his mission, and partly from a 

kind of irrepressible bursting forth of benevo- 

lent power, to work, not one or two, or a few 
miracles only, but multitudes of signs and 
| wonders—what would be the conclusion of right- 
thinking minds concerning him? Suppose he 
had become suddenly insane, as has happened 
to minds of lofty order—would not some inco- 
herence in his words have betrayed him, and 
would the powers of Nature have flocked around 
and done obeisance to his foaming lips? If pre- 
viously a man of exemplary integrity, would he 
instantly have become an impostor? If such 
chances were in themselves immensely unlikely, 
was there anything in the mere extraordinary 
character of the claims he made to drive us back 
upon believing them? No: would we not have 
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ours : | = : af 
rather said, “‘ Here is a marvellous thing; a man | to the verbose, diffuse, and pointless works of | 
of unimpeachable reputation and high powers of 


mind giving himself out as God, and doing, with 
ease and profusion, divine works;—shall we not 
take him at his word, and, bowing down before 
him, cry, Here is the great power of God — let 
us learn the law at his lips?” Now this is pre- 
cisely the case of Jesus Christ. His personal 


virtues were never disproved, although malignity | 


sometimes denied them. His insanity was as- 
serted, but never either proved or generally 
believed. His powers of mind are evinced by 
the discourses he uttered, and the effects he pro- 


duced. His pretensions to Godhead were retained | 
His | 
What | 


even while he stood in trial for his life. 
miracles were admitted by his very foes. 
can we infer but that his mission and his doctrine 
were divine? 

Thirdly, let us notice the true place of miracles 
in the plan of Christ. They were a sublime ex- 
pedient to which he seemed, so to speak, forced. 
Men ought to have believed him for his doctrine 
and his life. “If ye believe not me,” he said, 
“believe the works; or else believe me for the 


| 


works’ sake.” The meaning is, “I offered myself | 
to your belief in my own proper character, | 
preaching true doctrine, and living a holy life; | 


Fond yet ye would not believe that I was from 
methods; to touch and move the terrible springs 
of miracle; to clothe myself in my native gar- 
ment of ‘marvellous light;’ and if ye do not 
trust me, will ye not fall down before that God- 
like panoply? Will ye not believe the person 
for the sake of the panoply?” Miracles served 
to distinguish the Saviour of the World from 


I have been compelled to employ other | 


others; they cleared a space about him; they | 


were a “ burning bush” surrounding him, though 
the fire was as innocuous as divine. They have 
been called a “ finger of supernal light, touching 
the head of the bashful boy-God.” They were, 
in Foster’s grand thought, “the ringing of the 
great bell of the universe to announce the sermon 
that was to follow”— the sermon from the 
Mount! To Christianity they were the splendid 
introduction—the figured and flaming porch with 


cherubim (unlike those in that gateway of Eden | 


With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms), 
turning their fiery swords to point the way to 
the Tree of Life. 
important purposes. They showed that the 
laws of Nature were not eternal and unchange- 
able; and that it was thus impossible to confound 
them with. their author; for what is not eternal 
and unchangeable cannot be God? They proved 
the dependence of matter upon God, who could 
in an instant repeal his own laws. They evinced 
the power of spirit over matter. What could 
have showed us this in a more striking light 
than the sight of Jesus rebuking the thousand 
unconscious waves of the Galilean lake? They 
represented God as possessing, if we may use the 
expression, the liberty of acting in different 
styles at different times—now in that of regular 
and unvaried sequence; and again in sudden and 
mystic change. And they proved God’s bound- 
less love to. the family of man; for it was for his 
sake that such a power was intrusted to his Son. 

The last part is entitled the “ Record.” 
the author shows that such a revelation as our 
necessities required must needs be historical, and 
enshrined in a written record; and he proceeds 
triumphantly to defend the trustworthiness of 


the general accuracy of their statements. He 
states, in fine, that his object has been to remove 
preliminary objections of a strictly intellectual 


character cherished by many against Christianity | : 
| the mere word of 


as a revelation from God; and that, if he has 


They served to answer other | . d > a 
| proaching, and from which they expect religion 


| to emerge like an “eagle newly bathed.” 
some, while neglecting no legitimate means of | 
| defending the bulwarks of Christianity—of brow- 


In it, | 


succeeded, he has brought back the controversy | 


to where it stood before modern scepticism 


changed the issue, and shown that its old evi- | 


dences are neither irrelevant nor destitute of 
force; and he closes with the assurance, ‘“ we can 
calmly smile at the most confident assaults of 
intellectual scepticism, so long as we feel beneath 


to designate Bases of Belief.” 


| age. 


Morell et hoe omne genus. The Christian cause 
has reason to congratulate itself on advocates 
like Henry Rogers, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Vaughan, 
and Edward Miall. Many mists had gathered 
around the field of argument, and their strong 
clear breath was required to disperse them. 
Nevertheless, as we hinted above, we are not 
very sanguine of the immediate effect of these, or 
all other efforts, in checking the “mighty stream of 
tendency” toward Doubt, so characteristic of our 
It must and will go on. 
through which all young intellectual minds of the 


day—and what mind, deserving the name, is not | nsur th rtion ‘ 
splendid ; indeed it is much if, after years of labour, the 


now kept young by our incessant advancement 
into new regions of inquiry, and new altitudes of 
aspiration?—must pass; and it is as well that 
they should have it—have it early—and have it 
well over. 
they are better. 


darken ere the day can break. Many teachers 


may stick their heads, like ostriches, into the | 


ground lest they should see the danger, or stuff 
their ears with the three-piled cotton of self- 
conceit lest they should hear the sound thereof— 
may cry, “ We have no scepticism among our 
flocks,” or “all who doubt should be damned for 
their vicious or malignant motives,” or “‘ we wish 
that more were even the length of doubting,” or 
“you are ringing the alarm-bell, because you 
wish the enemy to come;” but those cries of 


“Peace, peace, while there is no peace”—those | 


false and uncharitable ascriptions of motives— 
that vain reliance upon old schemes and measures 
—never touch the great grim fact, this, namely, 
that the higher intellect of the world is fast 


travelling out of the old domains of belief, and | 


that the only hope of arresting this fatal march 
is, that Christianity shall, as Judaism did, become 
new—blossom into a last and glorious economy. 
There must be a New Protestantism. Our 
reformation must be reformed. 
indeed are the ways in which men are expecting 
this to be effected. 
Christian union. Some trust in new and better 
adjusted alliances of the Church and the State!! 
Some trust in infusing more philosophy into 


| religion; and some in extracting from it whatever | 
Some trust in the “universal | 
| 


it already has! 
smash” of churches and nations they see ap- 


And 


beating its insolent, and instructing its ignorant, 
foes—and of circulating the life’s-blood of the 
energy it yet has—have taken up the attitude of 
ardent prayer, and yearning desire, and listening 
expectation, for the arrival of that help from 
Heaven, without which its wheels must continue 
to drag heavily, or come to a stand-still, and with 
which it shall triumph over all its adversaries, 
by more thoroughly than at any former period 
becoming itself. With this last class our sym- 
pathies, we need not again say, are very strong. 
We recognise, as the main idea of Scripture, the 
necessity of a theocracy on earth, which is only 
waiting a certain hour on the great dial of time 
to be supernaturally introduced, and to be fol- 
lowed by that long golden evening of our troubled 
day, to which all poetry and prophecy, every 
inspiration of the human intellect, and every 
beating of the human heart, since the world 


those who have written the New Testament, and | began, have, consciously or unconsciously, ceased 


not to point. We may, perhaps, on some future 
day, in a separate work, and in a more formal 
and elaborate manner, attempt to show that this 
great prospect rests on something far firmer than 
APOLLODORUS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AN accurate collation of the existing manuscripts of 
the New Testament is one of the most important 
labours in which the learning, skill, and perseverance 
of the present age could be employed. Individual 


: | efforts, we fear, will not do much in this respect. 
us firm, sure, and immovable, what we presume | 


We cannot too highly commend the calm, | 
clear, dignified, and candid execution of this | 


book as a whole. It is not a piece of special 
pleading, but of high, honest, philosophic argu- 
ment. Despite a few vulgarisms of expression, 
such as “fussiness,” &c. and one or two unac- 
knowledged, and perhaps unconscious, quotations, 
without inverted commas, from other authors, its 
general style is very lucid, correct, and vigorous. 
Here and there he soars into masculine eloquenee, 
and altogether his book forms a striking contrast 


Association is required, funds are required, many 
heads and many hands; and, above all, there should 
exist such a union and sympathy between the various 
fellow-workers that no one should trench upon the 
province of the other, and no one fritter away his 


| efforts upon any object not approved by the majority 





of his associates. 
from time to time organised, with the view of carrying 
into effect objects of far less importance, and which 
indeed must sink into insignificance when compared 
with the present, and yet these have received a large 
measure of the public support. We conceive that a 
well-planned association, to be called “ The New 
Testament Collation Society,” the ‘* Griesbach . 


It is a rush-fever, | 
| similar occupation. 


Things may require to be worse ere | 
The twilight must greatly | 


| secution 


Many and various | 


Some hope in schemes of | 


Societies of literary men have been | 
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ciation,” or something of the kind, would soon enlist 
a large number of supporters, and be 
both in men and money to command tl! 





strong en 


most excel 


lent results. Meanwhile we have to bring under our 
readers’ notice the following: A ful! and exact Colla 
F on of about Twe nty Greek Manuscripts of the Holy 
(rospe ls (hithe to une ramined ), depos ted the British 


Vuseum. the Arch lepiscopal Libra ‘yal Lambeth, &c.; 
a Critical Introduction. By the Rev. F. H. Scrrven 
M.A. Cambridge, University Press. The persevering 
industry involved in such a task as the present cannot 
be duly appreciated, except by those who have them- 
selves, at some time or other, been engaged in a 
The results arrived at are seldom 
commensurate with the exertions used, and are never 








writer can succeed in getting his work printed without 
aserious pecuniary loss. In the present instance, while 
we have to thank Mr. Scrivener for the zeal and 
energy he has displayed in the execution of his task, 
we are indebted to the Syndics of the University 
Press for its publication. In Mr. Scrivener’s intro- 
duction, which is critical and scholar-like, there 
are many facts worthy of notice. Thus, with 
reference to the labours of his predecessors, he 
states that, in the case of the Carlyle MSS. 
in the Lambeth Library, these had been dis- 
tributed among several clerical friends for collation ; 
but that the work was so carelessly, and, in fact, 
shamefully done, except in one instance, as to be 
altogether useless. Again, we are informed that, not- 
withstanding the labours of such men as Mill, 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and _ Tischendorf, only 
about one-tenth of our known MSS. can be said to 
have been accurately collated. ‘‘ The only chance of 
escape therefore from our existing perplexity must 
rest in a thorough review, and (if needs be) a com- 
plete re-collation, of the whole mass of our critical 
authorities; a work, doubtless, of much toil and 
magnitude, but, under all the circumstances, abso- 
lutely indispensable, unless, indeed, the further prto- 
of biblical criticism is to be laid aside 
altogether.” Does not this admission seem to point 
at the necessity of some such course as that suggested 
above? It .nust be further observed of the introduc- 
tion to this work that it controverts the position laid 
down by Lachmann, and supported by Tischendorf, 
that it is only the older MSS. that are entitled to 
much consideration in a revision of the received 
texts. Lachmann even goes so far as to say that we 


| should exclude all of a later date than the fourth 


century. Specious arguments have been used to jus- 
tify this course; but Mr. Scrivener is altogether 
opposed to it, for reasons which it would be too long 
to enumerate, but which to us appear unanswerable, 
The Holy Bible. First Division: The Pentateuch, 
or Five Books of Moses, according to the authorised 
version: with Notes, critical, practical, and devotional. 
Edited by the Rev. Tomas Wirson, M.A. London: 
John Chapman.—This is the first instalment of an 
edition of the Bible, which we announced some time 
ago as in the course of preparation, under the joint 
editorship of Dr. Giles and Mr. Wilson. Any ex- 
pectations, however, that we may have been led to 
form as to the manner of its execution we find to be 
utterly groundless. Dr. Giles, warned by his 
diocesan, has ceased to have any connection with 
the publication; and it now comes out under the 
name of Mr. Wilson as sole editor. This gen- 
tleman has now for some time past “ withdrawn 
from the active duties of a parochial charge,” 
in order to leave himself free for the fulfilment 
of what he conscientiously believes to be “ better 
service in the cause of the Universal Church;” and as 
a result of this emancipation we are presented with 
this edition of the Scriptures. The nature and charac- 
ter of this work will be sufficiently indicated by the 
following quotation from the Editor's preface :—‘ Had 
not the point of view, from which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are contemplated in the ensuing pages, diverged 
considerably from that still occupied by Ecclesiastical 
authority in this country, IT should have declined ven- 
turing upon the arduous and anxious task of a Biblical 
commentator It is because the spirit of 








| the following work is in frank but respectful antago- 


nism to the Lutheran and Calvinistic Theologies of 


the Middle Ages, no less than to the Patristie Scholas- 
ticism of an earlier period, that I am conscientiously 
induced to hazard its publication. It is from the fact 
of being a trained and ordained member of the Angli- 
ean Church that my individual conviction may be 
worth developing and substantiating, as to the 
unrighteous risk of much longer holding out the 
dilapidated citadel of Bibliolatry against the besieging 
forces of sense and soberness that still offer it honour- 
able terms. It is in opposition to earliest and most 
cherished associations that I am at length religiously 
driven, in years of maturest manhood, to centre all 
clerical hope in the anticipation of a really Catholi 

Church, finally exchanging the cramped dogmatism 
of human traditions for the ever-expanding RB: vela- 
tions of Divine Truth, as now and henceforth provi- 
dentially unfolding themselves to the /ay intellect of 
the world we live in.” From th ils made in 
this extract, the reader will not be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Wilson’s notes, although displaying const- 
derable learning and ingenuity, are in general dictated 
in a spirit of rationalism, and are therefore such as 


fely imend —tUpon the prin iple 





we cannot sa 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Arrin 15, 





ognised in the “ Book of Common Prayer” itself, 
that “upon weighty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigency of times and occa- 
sions, such changes should be made therein as 
to those that are in place of authority should 
from time to time seem either necessary or expe- 
dic nt,” we are never averse to an examination 
f proposals for a suitable revision of our Liturgy ; 
provided only that such are put forth ia a spirit of 
becoming reverence. Such appears to be the case in 
a work entitled, Re-construction of the Liturgy, with 
additions from Holy Scripture also a Preface, 
Review of prese nt Liturgy, and A ppe ndiz. By THOMAS 
Arrnur Powys, A.M., Rector of Sawtry. London: 
Hope and Co. That some reform, at least, is needed 
in our church service, few will deny who have had an 
opportunity of gathering up the opinions of both 
clergy and laity on the subject. There is scarely one 
that does not object to it in some partic ular respect 5 
whether it be to the Athanasian Creed, to the 
Baptismal Service, to the Burial Service, or what not. 
While all agree in praising it as a whole, 
ngland’s best sons have been kept out of the com- 
nunion of her National Church, through the bigotry 
that insists upon her ritual remaining very nearly the 
same now as when it was first constructed. The last 


} 
only ; 


millions of 


honest attempt that was made by authority to accom- | 


modate it to the general feeling of the relig ion is public 
was by the ‘“ Commission for Review,” issued in 1689, 
whose efforts, however, were thwarted by the virulence 
of faction. Since that time, while the evil still 


rankles, nothing has been done by authority to remove | 


it. We might have long ago taken example from the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, whose revised 
liturgy, ratified in 1789, is certainly such as no pious 
member of the Church of England can object to on 
the score of doctrine; while in other respects it has 
removed many stumbling-blocks and offences, which, 


if allowed to remain, would have made the Church of 


England in America the very narrowest of sects, 
instead of being, as it now is, 
religious community there existing. The present 
work by Mr. Powys is a most praiseworthy attempt in 
the right direction. 
that, ‘as the fence now is, it not only excludes those 
who would gladly find shelter within her precincts, 
but chafes and vexes those within, who would fain 
range over wider pastures and fair fields; men who 
think that the general Assembly and Church of the 
First-born should be an innumerabl. and 
not limited by a Shibboleth as it is," judg- 
ing of the revised Liturgy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh in the United States, it must not 
be confounded with the following, which we 
recently received: Zhe Christian Litus ‘gy and 
Book of Common Prayer ; contai ing the 4dministra- 
tior rn of “the and other Rites and Cerem« Y 
lee Ap astolic Catholic or Universal Churci ) 
hrist, §e. Seton: Ticknor and Co. This is in 
every respect a latitudinarian performance, as may be 
seen in the following 
—‘ It will be perceived that while the plan of the 
Papist Dr. Murphy is in part introduced, and the 
principles of the Unitarian Dr. Channing used for the 
teaching of young children, yet that the ritual of the 
Church of England is throughout closely followed, and 
its forms so adjusted as to embrace the largest circle 
of Christianity." ———While on the question of Litur 


company, 


Sac) -" vents, 














gies, we must mention that we have received from an 
aged clergyman, the Rey. Deacon Morrevy, M.A. 
Fi 4 unanswered Letters, addres to His Grace the 
Archbish »p of Canterbui yy age th {thanasian 
Creed with its damnatory Clau: Were the a 
of England polled to-morrow, man by man, cler 

and laity, we believe that while hundreds might hol f 


up their hands for retaining the Athanasian Creed, 
tee 


hundreds of thousands would vote for expunging it 


from our Service Book, and that most heartily and 
sincerely. Mr. Morrell, therefore, is by no means 
singular in his desire to see this effected. The Ame- 
rican Episcopalian Church has already discarded the 
Athanasian Creed, so called; and we agree with th 





venerable writer in thinking it “ strange indeed that 


we have not yet followed her example, when we con- 
sider how many of our clergy and laity, like 
George III. of pious memory, cannot conscientioush 

id or respond to the presumptuous, useless dogma 


id damnatory clauses of this creed, which is 1 
attributed to the distinguished Athanasius, accor 














to oe Waterland. eomuee Lie Jews of Old; oi 
l knowl die of the Nature and ( haracter 

the "Wook personally accomplished by Christ, and of t 

Christian Church established by his Command. by the 
Rev. RicHarp pare A.M., is a little tract, 
tending to provi that the Jewish nation had no clear 
perception of the nature of their symbolical worship, 
nd the figurative language of the Old Testament. 
The Messiah they expected was only an earthly 
Sovereign and Redeemer; not the great Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King of the Christian Church: 
but “however obscure tl knowledge of the 
Patriarchs, and the spiritual condition of th 

Jewish people before Christ, they knew enough for 
the purposes of holiness, and were as truly turned to 
God, and were as firmly convinced of hi ‘forgiveness 
and love, as are the most enlight ned and sanctified 
under the Christian dis - nsation.”"———The King of 
Pride ; or, the Rise and Progress of the Papal Power. 
From GvicctarpinI : with Notes. Only a small 


the most flourishing 


We agree with him in thinking 


| sphere of operations the region of action, 


passage from the Introduction : | p 





| portion of this work is translated from Guicciardini. 
The rest consists of an introduction, notes, and two 


| or three short essays, written or compiled in an 


intelligent spirit, though without much originality. 
In the whole course of our literary career we 
have never met with an author who so dec 
sounds his own praises as the Rev. S. Hopkins, 
curate of St. Nicholas’, Leicester. This gentleman is 





r 


| 


idedly | 


the writer of a volume of sermons, entitled The Voice | 


of the Church ; or, the Church in her Ordinances: a 
Neries of Sermons on the main Doctrines of Christianity, 
&c. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, In the 
preface to this volume our modest curate speaks ot 
his own work in the following eulogistic, though not 
very elegant, terms :—“ — ‘se sermons will be found 
original ; and the author flatters himself that he 
has hit upon the real intention of the 
in her cycle of services. 
indelible impression, as the reader will be introduced 
into the treasure-house of Scriptures. All the main 
truths of religion will pass before him in successive 
order. 
will be still comprehensive: 





while, from the brevity 


ing. It was necessary, for the success of the plan, to 
carry out a unity of idea; but every one of these 
sermons contains the materials for a volume. 
book may be styled a library in epitome,” &e. 
withstanding this highly favourable review of Mr. 
Hopkins by the Curate of St. Nicholas’, we are bound 
to say that we have seen hundreds of volumes, put 
preferred, in originality at least, and elegance of 
style, to the volume before us. —— Non-/ssentials 
and the Essential: Two Sermons, preached in the 
Parochial Chapelry of Walton-le-Dale, by the 
Rey. W. H. Denny, B.A., Preston. These two 
sermons contain as clear an exposition as we re- 
collect to have anywhere seen of the duty of Chris- 
tian charity in estimating the religious opinions 
of our neighbours. We like much the opening sen- 
tences:—‘ As there is a charity which has for its 
there is a 
charity which has for its province the region of 
opinion. Of all ways in which love can exert itself, 
there is none so incumbent upon mankind as this.” 
We should be glad to extract farther, but have not the 


space.——Morning and Evening Prayers for every Day 
in " Week, for the use of Private Pe rsons and Fami- 
lies, by the Rey Torpnam, M. A., Droitwich, is a 
little volume of devotions, published at the small 


price of one shilling, and of which we are happy to 
a second edition. It is entirely free from any- 
thing of a sectarian character, and may therefore be 
used with advantage by Christians of whatever deno- 
mination. Pitcairn’s Island: a Lecture delivered at 
the Christ Church Sc St, by Com- 
mander M. Burrows, R.N.,is a well-written and most 
interesting account of the various fortunes and pre- 
condition of that little island in the Pacific; 
peopled by the descendants of the mutineers in the 
ship Bounty; trained in the truths of Christianity 
by the last surviving mutineer, John Adams; con- 
firmed and more fully instructed in the same by Mr. 
George Nobbs, who recently paid a visit to this 





hoolroom, Pancras, 


sent 


Church | 
The perusal will leave an | 


Though his glance will be rapid, it | 


The | 
Not- 








failing eyes. Another of ‘‘ The London City Tales” 
is Osbert of Aldgate and the Troubadour, by Miss 
Stewart. It is tolerable. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Rossaline’s Dream and other Poems. 
Nevay. Edinburgh: Hogg. 
Turs poet, less known in England than in Scot- 
land, yet possessing enough sterling qualities to 
demand equal attention from both countries, has 
the advantage of being introluced to the public 
by no less aman than George Gilfillan. We should 
be loth to believe that generosity or charity alone 
suggested the introductory essay to Rossaline’s 
Dream and other Poems. Fqual justice to the 
public and to an aged man of talent, one who has 
battled bravely with privations, has, we verily 
believe, induced so severe a critic and so admir- 


By Joun 


} : ; | able a writer as Mr. Gilfillan to countenance the 
of the sermons, his progress will be easy and unweary- | 


publication of the present volume. Of eighteen 
pages in the preface, but just one has reference to 
Joun Nevay; the remainder being occupied with 
a brilliant summary of Scottish self-taught poets, 
who resemble Nevay. So brilliant and pointed 
indeed is this summary, that we could not wish 


| it unwritten at the price of knowing more about 
forth without any parade, and which are much to be 


the poet whose works lie before us. From the 
little that is stated of John Nevay, it may be 
fairly inferred that, in the midst of poverty, his 
life has been comparatively uneyentful and even; 
that it has no distinguishing marks, like the 


| crushing, fearful wanderings of a Thom, or the 


abrupt transitions and sharp diversities of a 
Burns. All we know is that the poor poet is now 
unable to work, and that the long-cherished desire 
of the old man’s heart has been to see a complete 
edition of his poems. That earnest desire is now 
realised ; may it, like a ray of golden sunshine, 
radiate o’er the poet’s downward path to the 


| grave, and show him, and not him alone but all 


country for on purpose of obtaining episcopal ordi- | 


nation, and who, having succeeded in his object, is 
now on his way back to his singular pastoral charge. 
From the Messrs. Groombridge we have received 
numbers of Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights, a children’s books, well worthy of 





some 


series of 


notice. Of these, “ Moffat the Missionary,” “ Alfred 
the Great,” “ The Sisters,” and others, are written in 
an easy, pleasing style, well calculated to attract and 


captivate the youthful reader. 





FICTION. 


True Si ree x s by an Old 
hibit considerab le — rs of invention, combined with 
skill in narrative Short stories are more attractive, 
other things in magazines, than when 


Woman 


scattered among 





collected in a volume; but to those who like that 
form of fiction we can recommend this book. 
Vemoirs of a Metaphysician, by Fraxcts Drake, 





| half truth, half fiction, or more 
erly a fiction founded on fact. It is a story 
icially constructed to introduce a large variety 
ission on philosophical topics ; 


Esq. appears to be 

















(Hall and Co.) ex- | 


and instruction | 


as well as amusement is to be gathered from these 
pages.——Another large, handsome, and profusely 
illustrated editic - of Mr. Hitpretn’s White Slave has 
been published by Clarke and Co. Claverston, by 
C. AI CHARLES (Saunders and Otley), is a tale of the | 
wild and the wonderful, abounding in horrors and 


improbabilities—thoroug melo-dramatic, 
we have not seen sinet 
But it is sustained with more than common ability ; 
its style is well adapted to its theme; it never drags. 
Few who take up the volume will fail to in- 
terested in it as not to read it through, and they will 
find some difficulty in laying it down again. The 


hly 


be so 





such as | 
» the days of the Minerva Press. | 


12th vol. of the Library Edition of the Waverley 
Vovels (A. and C. Black), contains Kenilworth entire, 
with two fine steel engravings and all the author’s 
notes. It is a superb edition of a work which every 
library must possess; being in size octavo, and 
printed in a bold clear type, most comfortable for | 


| mankind with fiery words in 


| tion in Rossaline’s Dream and other Poems. 


mankind, how out of life’s physical trials and 
darkness spring the bright and the beautiful— 
representatives of that mental superiority, which, 
God-given and God-sustained, the “ rascal world” 
has no power to extinguish! John Nevay was a 
weaver, a calling which numbers on its list some 
really genuine poets, and he has indeed spiritual- 
ised the facts of one of Barry Cornwall’s best 
lyrics. Nature for his loom, he has thrown the 
shuttle of his fancies athwart it, and shown us 
“how brightly the flowers grow” and the “ grace 
in each gliding thread.” 

The chief features of these poems are their 
calmness, their equanimity. They possess the 
rare advantage of not being querulous. They 
might have been written by a man “in easy cir- 
cumstances ”—by one who has found the world 
anything but a bully and a taskmaster. If, ever 
there was a tendency in John Nevay to consume 
the true Timon 
mood, the love of Nature has effec tually subdued it. 
His poems are the flowings of a gentle nature, not 
the spasmodic gushings, or “ pumpings,” as the 
author of Festus would say, of an ill-regulated 
mind. Those who read poetry, as they drink 
wine, for its excitability, will find small stimu- 
Those 
of stern and strong passions, who would rather 
gaze on a roused ocean than on a placid lake, will 
find in these poems no contentious heavings ; but 
let it not be forgotten that the placid lake best 
mirrors the stars and the loveliness of “ the 
heavens above.” Equally so does the muse of 
John Nevay reflect the light of religious faith 
and feeling. Let our readers peruse the following, 
the first of a list of seventy of what are called 
“Inductive Sonnets,” and say if the writer is not 
fully entitled to the name of poet. 


) Nature! thou so beautiful, so bright, 
So good, I love, and almost worship thee ! 
The vale, the stream, the mountain, and th 
The sun and azure day, the stars and night 
Earth has her flowers of balm and heaven of light. 
Sky, cloud, and rainbow, earth, corn, herb, and tree; 
These, wondering, I behold: but where is // 
Who all created—the Primeval Might? 


sea, 


Thou, Nature, hast religion, and, though old, 
Wise, eloquent, sublime, it cannot sa 


By whom thus made. Ah! what then s 
The mystery? As if a summer day 

Had voice and spoke, I hear an answer mild 
‘*We know not God! Go ask the Virgin's Cl 


1all unfold 


nild.” 


Tt will be enough for our purpose if we give a 
few extracts selected from different portions ot 
the book, but ample to show the general character 
of the whole, and our conviction is that the public 
will do their duty by a poet, who, despite adverse 
circumstances, has sufficient talent to claim atten- 
tion as a due. 
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Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineve 





were found at a place called Arban. 
the river having gradually worn away the mound, 
had left uncovered after the 


the river. 


God made all nature, and pronounced all good ; 
So I love nature, and her seasons dear 

I love—they harmonise the perfect year. 

But some may call it a capricious mood 

Of mind! Yet is the beautiful love’s food, 
Which is of God ; in its pure atmosphere, 
Whose breath is inspiration, you might hear 
Love at her lyre; still a solicitude 
For higher beauty cadences the song 
It is love seeking love, its sister, bride— 

Its bridegroom —loveliest, truest, best among 
The fair of heaven: even there ‘twill be its pride 
And blessing with that other self to be 
For truth is love, and love felicitie, 








? 


Ah! never think that wealth and power alone 

To their possessor happiness can bring ; 

Nor deein him happy whi sits on a throne 

In royal solitude. Se!dom a king 

Enjoys a natural joy, such as blithe Spring 

Gives to the daisy by the shepherd’s shieling, 

When she soft-smiling comes, and with her wing 

Of sunrays gives to earth a soul, a feeling 

Almost divine; God's life and his great love revealing. 





But heaven still blesseth honest poverty, 
Which is the dignity of man—of him 
Who nobly buffets the mid billowy sea 
That on life’s shingly beach, ‘mid tempest 
Incessant dasies; while with mind and | 
He tvils for peace, love, freedom, and a meal,— 
The summit of his wishes in this dim 

And evanescent state ; so he may feel 

Such home-joys as can ne’er be won by gold or steel! 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
The summer flowers are gone, 
And o’er the melancholy lea 
The thistle-down is strown ; 
The brown leaf drops, drops from the tree, 
And on the spated water floats, 
That with a sullen spirit flows, 
Like lurid dream of troubled thoughts ; 
While mournfully, all mournfully, 

The rcin-wind blows. 





mb 





The summer birds are mute, 
And cheerless is the unsung grove; 
Silent the rural flute, 
Whose Doric stop was touch’d to love, 
By hedgerow-stile, at gloaming grey ; 
Nor heard the milkmaid’s melody, 
To fountain wending, blithe as gay ; 
Tn wain-shed stand, all pensively, 
rhe hamlet fowls—the cock not crows ; 
While mournfully—all mournfully, 

The rain-wind blows. 
Nor heard the pastoral bleat 
Of fiucks, that whiten’d many hills ; 
Vacant the plaided shepherd’s seat 
Far up above the boulder-leaping rills : 
Young winter o’cr the mountains scowls, 
His blasts and snow-clouds marshalling ; 
Beasts of the field, and forest fowls, 
Instinctive, see the growing wing 
Of storm, dark-coming o’er their social haunts: 
Yet fear not they, for Heaven provides 
For them—the wild bird never wants; 
Want still with luxury resides! 
Prophetic on the rushy lea 
Stalk the dull choughs and crows ; 
While mournfully and drearily, 

The rain-wind biows. 





Browse not the kine and horse; 
Rusted the harrow and the plough ; 
And all day long upon the gorse, 
Brown-blighted on the brae’s rough bi 
The night-dew and thin gossamer, 
Hang chilly; and the weary sun 
Seems tired amid the troubled air, 
And, long ere his fall course be run, 
Besouth the Sidlaws wild, sinks down: 
Night gathers fast o’er cot and town; 
Around, and far as eye can see, 
Day has a dreary, death-like 
While mournfully, all mournfully, 
The rain-wind blows. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


hand Babylon ; 
with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and th 
Desert : being the result of a se ond ¢ cpr lition 
undertake n for the trustees of the British Museum. 
By Austin H. Layarp, MP. 1853. 


(Continued from p. 175.) 





Our author describes the banks of the Klabour 
as remarkable for their fertility. 
his account of 
district. 


We extract 


the gorgeous vegetation of the 


From the top of the mound, the eye glanced over a 


level country, bright with flowers, and spotted with 
black tents, and 
camels. 


innumerable flocks of sheep and 


During our stay at 


golden yellow, a new 


The most remarkable remains in this district 
On this spot, 


winged human headed-bulls, some six feet above 
the water’s edge, and full fifty beneath the level of 
found to be of a coarse 


They were 


Arban, the colour of 
these great plains was undergoing a continnal change. 
After being for some days of a 

family of flowers would spring up, and it would turn 
almost in a night to a bright scarlet, which again 
would as suddenly give way to the deepest blue. Then 
the meadows would be mottled with various hues, or 
would put on the emerald green of the most luxuriant 
of pastures. 


floods a pair of 


| space equally forbid us to dilate. 


limestone, not exceeding five feet in height by 
about four in length. They resembled in general 


form the well-known winged bulls of Nineveh; | 
but in the style of art they differed considerably; | 


bearing the same relation to the more delicately 
finished and highly ornamented sculptures of 
Nineveh, as the earliest remains of Greek art do 
to the exquisite monuments of DPhidias or 
Praxiteles. 

On the many singular traits of Arab character 
observed by our author during his sojourn 
among the children of the Desert, time and 
It is not, 


| however, we think, generally known, that these 


lawless races have a species of code, called the 


| Dakheel, which is religiously observed among 


| them. 


If a man eat another’s salt and bread, per- 
form certain acts, or repeat a prescribed formula 
of words, he is henceforth entitled to his pro- 


| tection, though he may be the son of his bitterest 
| enemy, or even that enemy himself. A woman 


| which he had composed in honour of particular | 


can protect any number of persons, or even of 
tents. Should however the party appealed to 
wish to reject an application for dakheel, or pro- 
tection, he may do so by calling out “ Nuffa,” I 
renounce. Among the Bedonins who watched 
his camels, Mr. Layard informs us there was a 
poet who, with the exception of some few ballads 


| chiefs, always recited extemporary verses on pass- 


| scribes the effects produced on his 


ing events or on persons present. He sang in a 
wild plaintive strain, using rich and sonorous lan- 


| guage, with a peculiar exuberance of beautiful 


and appropriate imagery ; and Mr. Layard de- 
Bedouin 
audience by his recitations as far exceeding in 
extravagance those resulting from the juice of 
the grape, and impelling them to encounter the 
greatest perils in their adventurous occupation. 
According to our author, the gift of improvising 
is peculiar to the Bedouins. They have, as may 
be imagined, no written literature—even a Koran 
is rarely seen among them; and their history 
only consists of tales related by a few story- 
tellers, who wander from one encampment to 
another, and earn their bread by chanting verses 





| to the monotonous tones of a one-stringed fiddle, 
| made of a gourd covered with sheepskin. Mr. 


| never ask money or value in kind for his daug 


| has a legal claim to her hand. 


Layard also informs us that a true Bedouin will 
h- 
ter, as fathers do among the sedentary tribes 
in towns; but he will consult her wishes, and 
she may, as she likes, accept or reject a suitor, 
provided he is not her cousin, in which case he 
It appears that a 
certain sense of honour and probity is often met 
with in the Arab character; as an instance of 
which Mr. Layard tells us that his travelling 
companion, Mr. Rassam, frequently sent Suttum 


| across the desert with as much as five or six hun- 


| Nimroud and Kouyen) 


dred pounds, and always with the most complete 
confidence ; and that he only received on these 
occasions the oc¢asional present of a silk dress, or 
one or two camel-loads of corn for his family —the 
whole being of the value of a few shillings. 

On our author’s return to Mosul, he gives us the 
account of the latest discoveries at the palaces of 
At Kouyenjik two co- 





| lossal bas-reliefs of Dagon or the fish-god, whose 


| 
} 


| worship is mentioned in the Old Testament, were 


discovered. Two small apartments opening into 
each other had also been excavated, which art 
believed by our author to haye been chambers of 
records, from their being filled to the height of a foot 
or more from the floor with tablets, some brok« il, 
others entire, and of various sizes. The inscriptions 
in the cruciform character were occasionally so 
small as only to be discerned through a mag- 
nifying glass, and contained cither royal decrees, 
signed with the name of a king, the son of 
Eserhaddon, or historical records of the wars 
and great events in the history of the kingdom. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
these, the only records of the Assyrian Empire; 
and it is to be hoped that the trustees of the 
British Museum, in whose hands a large collec- 
tion of them are deposited, may und 
publication of documents calculated to throw so 
much light on the annals of that antique oricntal 
civilisation, of which only these relics are left to 
our times. A number of remains of the 
and Roman periods were discovered, terracotta 
lamps and figures, and a hoard of silver coins, 
struck in the reigns of different Roman emperors, 
fragments of sculpture, 
ments in metal, and innumerable other objects, 
impossible to mention in our limits. 
It will give the reader ‘ai 


magnitude of tl 








rtake the 





eel 
Greek 


moulds for casting orna- 


some faint idea of the 


hese discoveries, when we 


| Assyrian king. 





| him that Mr. Layard calculates he has opened in 


the ruined palace of Sennacherib seventy-one halls, 
chambers, and passages, the walls of which, almost 
without exception, are panelled with slabs of 
sculpture, recording the wars and triumphs of the 
About 9880 feet, or nearly two 
miles of bas-reliefs, with twenty-seven portals 
formed by colossal winged bulls, were uncovered 


| in that part alone of the building explored during 


his researches. Only portions, therefore, of these 
enormous ruins have been excavated, and our 
author conjectures that much still remains 
underground to be explored. 

During the summer Mr. Layard was engaged in 
the arduous and difficult task of embarking those 
specimens intended for the British Museum for 
their place of destination: and ere July most 
of the party had been compelled by fever to 
leave the burning plains of Assyria for the 
mountains. After resisting the attacks of the 
disease as long as he could, Mr. Layard was 
obliged by illness to follow, and resolved to 
visit the Nestorian valleys and the interior of 
Kurdistan. He describes the last-named district 
to be in a lawless unsettled condition. It is sad 
to read of the cruelties exercised on those primi- 
tive Christians known as the Nestorian sect. The 
thriving villages in which Mr. Layard had before 
visited them, he now found to be only a heap of 
blackened deserted ruins. He was informed that 


| the Turkish Government, instead of fulfilling the 


promises made to the English Ambassador, when 
he interceded on their behalf, had sent officers 
to their settlements, who had oppressed them 
even more than their former Kurdish masters. 
The same taxes had been levied three and even 
four times over. In one village the men exhibited 
to Mr. Layard the marks of torture on their 
bodies and fetters on their limbs. The Chief had 
been thrown, with his arms tied behind his back, 
on a heap of burning straw, to compel him to 
disclose where a little money belonging to the 
villagers had been buried ; and the priest had 
been beaten before his congregation. 

In four other villages belonging to the sect, as 
many as 770 persons had been slain, and all their 
possessions dc stroyed. They had sent a deputatic rt 
to the Government to complain of their wrongs, 
but many of the members had been thrown into 
prison. Mr. Layard informs us, that on his 
return he sent a report of these exactions and 
cruelties to Constantinople, but without much 
hope of anything being done to amend their con- 
dition. He pays a tribute of praise to the exer- 
tiuns of those American missionaries, who have 
been of late endeavouring to instruct and educate 
the children of both the Armenian and Nestorian 
sects, but represents the Nestorian Patriarch as 
being more disposed to put himself and_ his 
followers under the guidance of the Church of 
England. Surely this oppressed and primitive 
sect, probably the most ancient Christian church 
in the world, has as much claim on the philan- 
thropy of our missionary societies as the heathens 
of more distant lands. It cannot be doubted 
that they would receive assistance from them, 
were the particulars of their unfortunate condi- 
tion known in England. We extract here Mr. 
Layard’s interesting description of a Nestorian 
church, said to be the oldest in the mountains, 
and the only one which had escaped the ravages 
of the Kurds, and therefore retaincd its ancient 
furniture and ornaments. 





Both the church and the dark vestibule were so 
thickly hung with relics of the most motley decrip- 


tion, that the ceiling was completely concealed by 





them. Among the objects which first attracted my 
attention were numerous china bowls and jars, of ele- 
vant form and richly coloured, but black with tl 

dust of ages. They were suspended, like the other 


relics, by cords from the roof. I was assured that 
they had been there from time out of mi 
been brought from the distant empire of ; 
those early missionaries of the Christian Church who 
bore the tidings of the gospel to the shores of tl 

Yellow Sea. If such were really the case, some of 
them might date so far back as the 6th or 7th cen- 
turies, when the Nestorian church flourished in China, 
and its missions were spread over the whole of Central 











Asia. ‘1 villagers would not, in the absence of 
their bishop, allow me to move any of these sacred 
rel The sister of the patriarch, id, had 
endeayoured to wash one some years re, and it 
had been broken. Hung with the china vases was 


} 


the strangest collection of objects that could well be 
imagined; innumerable bells, of all forms and sizes, 
many probably Chinese, suspended in long lines from 
one side to the other of the church, making a loud 
and discordant jingle when set in motion; porcelain 
birds and animals, grotesque figures in bronze, re- 

i P gla ideliers, two or three pairs of old 


mains of glass cha 
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bullion epaulets, and a variety of other things, all | nearly sixty miles. 


brought at various periods by adventurous inha- 
bitants from the village, who had wandered into dis- 
tant lands, and had returned to their homes with 
some evidence of their travela to place in their native 


church. The walls were dressed with silks of every 
colour and texture, and with common Manchester 
prints. Notwithstanding the undoubted antiquity of 


this church, and its escape from plunder, I searched 
in yain for ancient manuscripts. 

The last places of interest visited by our au- 
thor, previous to taking his departure home, 
were the ruins of ancient Babylon, and the once 
splendid, but now deserted and poverty-stricken 
city of Baghdad. He sailed down the Tigris on 
a raft from Mosul to the latter place. Our re- 
collections of the Arabian Nights’ 
magnificent Haroun-Al-Raschid, and his Sultana 
Zobeide recur to our mind when we read Mr. 


resting city. Hereit is. 

We are now amid the date groves. If it be autumn, 
clusters of golden fruit hang beneath the fan-like 
leaves; if spring, the odour of orange blossoms fills 
the air. 
the branches begets a pleasing melancholy, and a 
feeling of listlessness and repose. The raft creeps 
round a projecting bank, and two gilded domes | 
and four stately minarets, all glittering in the rays 
of an Eastern’ sun, rise suddenly high above the 
dense bed of palms. 
Kaithaman, which covers the tombs of two of the | 
Imaums or holy saints of the Sheeah sect. 


children. Mud hovels screened by yellow mats, and 
groaning water-wheels worked by the patient ox, are 
seen beneath the palms. The Tigris becomes wider 

and wider, and the stream is almost motionless. Cir- 
cular boats of reeds. coated with bitumen skim over 
the water. Horsemen and riders on white asses hurry 
along the river side. Turks in flowing robes and 
broad turbans, Persians, in high black caps and 
close-fitting tunics, the Bokhara pilgrim in his white 
head-dress and wayworn garments, the Bedouin 
chief in his tasselled keffiih and striped aba, Bagh- 
dad ladies with their scarlet and white draperies, 
fretted with threads of gold, and their black horse- 
hair veils, concealing even their wanton eyes, Per- 
sian women wrapt in their sightless garments, and Arab 
girls, in their simple blue shirts, are all mingled 
together in one motley crowd. A busy stream of 
travellers flows without ceasing from the gates of the 


The cooing of the doves that flutter among | 


Mr. cae ard accounts for the e 


disappe arance of part of the western division of | 


the city from the change in the course of the river | 
Euphrates. It loses itself at the present day in 
marshes to the west of its actual bed. From the | 
earliest times it seems that the banks of the | 
river were inundated from that side; and 
our author believes that these floods 


| swept away and obliterated all traces of the | 


ruins. But notwithstanding Mr. Layard could find 
no traces of these or the external wall and ditch 
mentioned by Diodorus, he does not doubt that | 


| the ruins near Hillah are the sole relics of an- 


Tales, of the | 


| 


| 


They are of the mosque of | lie large fragments, 


The low | which are formed into rock-like masses, would 
banks swarm with’ Arabs, men, women, and naked | Jead to the supposition that they have been 


| even among tourists of recent date, 


| says that the outline of the Birs Nimroud re- 


| it as his opinion that they are all the remains of 


western suburb of Baghdad to the sacred precincts of | 


Kaithaman. 


Mr. Layard arrived here on the 26th of Octo- | 


ber. The population of Baghdad, he informs us, 
is composed of all Eastern nations ; but tyranny, 
fever, and the malaria resulting from the in- 
undations, have caused it greatly to decrease. 
Nearly half the space once occupied by the city 
is covered by ruins. All traces of the Abode of 
Peace, and other magnificent edifices said to be 
built by the caliphs, are vanished. 
walls there are only the remains of an enormous 
subterranean passage built of large square bricks, 
all bearing the name of Nebuchadnezzar; and 


| underground chamber was found a skeleton well 


| entire, containing human remains, which he be- 
| lieves to be of comparatively recent date, perhaps | 


Within the | 


some rude images of the Assyrian Venus, with | 


other relics, were found by Mr. 
mound adjoining the city. 
ber he quitted Baghdad, on his way to the site 
of ancient Babylon. He describes the country 
through which flows the river Euphrates to be 
covered by a network of ancient watercourses 
and canals, now all completely dry. 


Layard on a 


On the 5th of Decem- | 


Nothing | 


can be more desolate, according to our author’s | 


description, than the country around ancient 
Babylon. Long lines of palm-trees grow in the 


midst of the ancient city. 
brickwork, with broken fragments of glass, mar- 
ble, and pottery, cover the face of the country; 


Shapeless mounds of | 


and the soil, composed of the debris of former habi- | 


tations, isa desert. The party took up their abode 
in a ruined palace, once decorated in the Persian 
style, which belonged to one of the principal 
families of Hillah. That town and the surround- 
ing district, he found to be in a very unsettled 
condition from the incursions of the Arabs. 

The principal mound in the vicinity was called 
Babel, or the Birs Nimroud; to the south of which 
there stretched, for about three miles, an uninter- 
rupted line of smaller mounds, the sole ruins of 
many vast edifices. A line of earthen ramparts 
on the side of a canal is generally believed to be 
the most northern remains of the city of Babylon. 
From the summit of these the eye scans an im- 
mense plain, through which flows the Euphrates, 
bordered by ever-green palms, and in the dis- 
tance is seen the high, shapeless mound called 
the Birs Nimroud. These, however, can be only a 
small portion of the ruins of ancient Babylon, 
which our author, quoting from Herodotus, in- 
forms us was a perfect square of 480 stadia, or 


Layard’s description of that ruined, but still inte- | in height. 


cient Babylon. 

That of Birs Nimroud he describes to be 
198 feet high, and to have on its summit a 
mass of brickwork eighty-seven feet high by 
twenty-eight broad; the whole being 235 feet 
This singular ruin is believed by 
old travellers to be the remains of the Tower 
of Babel; by others to be the ruins of the once 
famous Temple of Belus; and some have sup- 
| posed it to be the site of Borsippa, the high place 
of Chaldean worship. The Arabs call it the 
Palace of Nimroud; and the Jews the Prison of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is now only a vast heap of 
bricks, clay, and broken pottery, shapeless in 
| appearance, and pierced with square holes, 
epenently made to admit the air. On one side 
fallen from the pile. The 
‘calcined and vitreous surface of these bricks, 


overthrown by lightning; and the remarkable 
| fact that the building has been rent from the 
top to the bottom has given rise to the belief, 
that it is | 
the ruin of the veritable Tower of Babel. On | 
the top are two small Mahomedan chapels, one 
of which is believed by the Arabs to be built 
over the spot where Nimrod cast the patriarch | 
Abraham into a fiery furnace, according to | 
eastern tradition. If examined from the sur- | 
face of the neighbouring mound, Mr. Layard 





sembles that of the ruins of Mosul, and he gives 


edifices built upon very nearly if not quite the 
same plan. 

When the surrounding district became more 
tranquil, Mr. Layard found himself able to exca- 
vate this ruin. The subterranean passage he dis- 
covered to be filled with rubbish; but in an 





preserved. A number of coffins were also found | 


of the time of the Seleucide. Remains of solid 
masonry were found on the northern and western 
sides of the mound, the bricks having the usual 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, and cemented 
together with fine white mortar. From these 
remains Mr. Layard drew the conclusion that a 
vast edifice once stood either on the level of the 
plain or raised upon enormous piles or buttresses | 
of brick-work, and that the tombs and other 
relics are of a much more recent date. 

The last mound examined by our author was at | 
a spot called Amram, in the vicinity of Babylon. 
Here were found some extraordinary relics. They | 
consisted of eight bowls or cups of terra cotta, 
round the inner surface of which were inscrip- 
tions in the ancient Chaldean language, but in 
characters hitherto unknown in Europe. By the 
perseverance of Mr. Thomas Ellis, of the Museum, | 
these inscriptions have been deciphered, and are 
found to be the work of the Jews during their 
Babylonian captivity. All of them are charms 
or incantations. One of these on a bowl six 
inches in diameter is a /etter of dismissal, or bill | 
of divorce to Satan and the evil spirits; and the 
translations given by our author at full length | 
are highly curious. The Arab tribes, who form 
the only population of the desolate swamps which 
are the site of ancient Babylon, are the most 
wild and ignorant of that part of Asia. They live 
in islands scarcely an inch above the level of the | 
marsh, in huts built of reeds, canes, and covered 
with bright yellow mats. Mr. Layard observed 
that the boats they used for navigating the river 
were made of rushes, smeared over with bitumen; 
which, together with the surrounding scenery of 
marshes covered with enormous reeds, exactly 





resembled the bas-reliefs on the palace walls of 
Nimroud, which represent the Assyrians making 
a conquest of probably the identical country 
3000 years ago. 

To sum up the results of these remarkable dis- 
that the Assyrian 


coveries. Mr. Layard believes 


have | w 


mentioned, 


| editor. 


empire, though iaatel over by a despot, was at 
all times a kind of confederation, formed of many 
tributary states, the kings of which might almost 
be considered independent, as they were only 
obliged to furnish the monarch with troops in 
time of war, and to pay a certain yearly tribute. 
Considered with reference to its power, its 
-alth, and truly oriental magnificence, it does 
not appear to have been proportionably ex- 
tensive. Our author considers it fully proved 
that the Jews were dependant on the As- 
syrian monarchy from an early epoch, and 
long before we meet with any mention of the 
fact in the Bible. He also draws a compari- 
son between the Temple and Palaces of Solomon 
and the edifices at Nineveh, between which he 
finds many points of resemblance in the supposed 
plan of the buildings, &c. We are told in the 
Book of Kings that the beams, roof, and ceiling 
of the Jewish Temple were made of cedar; and 
Mr. Layard discovered that the same fragrant 
wood was used for similar purposes in the palaces 
of Nineveh. Seven years is also mentioned as 
the period in which Solomon erected the Temple; 
and Sennacherib is believed to have built his 
palace at Kouyenjik in the same time. 

The religion of the Assyrians is still involved in 
some obscurity: Mr. Layard believes that they 
worshipped one supreme god, called Asshur, but 
thinks that associated with him were twelve 
other subordinate deities, and many others who 
were considered inferior to the latter. He ex- 
pects the tablets in the British Museum will, 
when deciphered, throw much light on this 
interesting subject. Another fact remains to be 
the truth of which these discoveries 
have placed beyond a doubt; that the dry, bar- 
ren, and desolate country termed the desert, 
both in Mesopotamia and to the west of the 
Euphrates, was once thickly populated, and arti- 
ficially watered with innumerable canals and 
water-courses, now dry, which fertilised the soil, 
and caused it to present a totally different aspect 
to that it now wears. 

We now conclude our prolonged notice of Mr. 
Layard’s valuable and most instructive work, 
containing an amount of information on the past 
and present of the East, not equalled by the more 
flimsy productions of other Eastern travellers. 
The contributions of the artists engaged in the 
expedition, especially the remarkable frontispiece 
which represents the gorgeous palace of Senna- 
cherib, as restored, are also worthy of the highest 
praise. We advise all our readers who can boast 
of a library, or even a bookcase, to add Mr. 
Layard’s latest Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon 
to their collection. 








The Complete Angler. By Izaak Watton and 
Cuartes Cotron. A New Edition. Edited by 
‘* Ephemera.” London: Ingram and Co. 

Here is a book that never will grow old. It has 

maintained its popularity for nearly two centuries, 

and it is read now as eagerly and enjoyed as much as 

ever, and still maintains its supremacy without a 

rival in the piscatorial art, as the guide, instructor, 

friend, and pocket companion of the angler How 


| many editions of it have appeared we know not; buf 


here is the latest, and by far the most complete and 
attractive one we have seen, beautifully printed, 
profusely illustrated with excellent woodcuts, and 
enriched with notes that add to the information of the 
text the results of the reading and experience of the 
Every fisherman will possess himself of it. 





“A MemsBer of the Inner Temple” has selected a 
novel subject for a handsome and interesting little 
volume. It is entitled Temple Bar, the City Gol- 
gotha; and it is a narrative of the historical occur- 
rences of a criminal character associated with the 
present Bar, consisting chiefly of some account of the 
various personages whose heads have been affixed upon 
it after theirexecution fortreason. The author has be- 
stowed much toil and care in the gathering of his mate- 
rials, and the volume is illustrated by two engravings. 
A second edition has been called for of Dr. Cun- 
LEN’s Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal (Wilson), which 
collects all the known facts and authorities on that 
most important question. We are heartily sick of 
lectures and sermons on the dead Duke. Here is an- 
other, entitled The Law of Duty, a Lecture by the 
tev. C. E. Kennaway. It would have been inte- 
resting at the time. It is out of date now; but it is 
well written. Strangers’ Homes is an eloquent 











| appeal, crowded with facts, in favour of the esta- 


blishment of such refuges for those who have no 
homes —in short, well-regulated and cheap inns, 
Such places would more contribute to morality, and. 
do more real service to the poor, than half the chari- 
table institutions at present in existence. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
I'un “Permanent Commission” to which, under 
the imperial régime in France, is intrusted the 
supervision of all hawkers of books, pamphlets, 
and miscellaneous printed matter (the “ flying 
stationers” of a by-gone age of English publishing 


history), has just presented to the Minister of 


Police its first report, a document drawn up by 








and conditionings of space and time; and they, 
not less than it, have a tendency to reduce them- 
selves into intolerable chaos, if there is no autho- 
rity to preside over and mildly control their 
possible licences of utterance. That this autho- 
rity, in the case of the press of Paris and of 
France, is often exercised unjustifiably and 


| harshly, it would be absurd to deny; but since 


De la Guerronniére, the well-known author of the | L : : 
| to be allowed free circulation, there seems no fear 


Portraits Politiques, and which for more than one 
reason is worthy of attention and comment. The 
French, so disposed to be progressive in matters 
of politics and religion, are singularly inert and 
conservative in matters of business; and it would 
appear that an immense proportion of the pro- 
vineial population is supplied with its reading 
food, not from those emporia of cheap publica- 


tions, to be found extensively in our rural, and | 


still more in our manufacturing districts, but 
from itinerant literary pedlars, who play the part 
at once of booksellers, book-advertisements, and 
recommendatory critics! The consequence has 
been that, like Scotland before the advent *or 
emergence of the Messrs. Chambers, rural France 
was deluged with publications of the most in- 
famous description, literally thrust upon the 
provincial population by their unscrupulous 
vendors. To mitigate this evil by direct 
governmental interference, two courses, sepa- 
rately or in combination, presented themselves 
to the authorities. One was, for the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of Parisian Charles Knights or 
Chamberses, to produce and offer at alow cost enter- 
taining and useful publications which might have 
driven their vile competitors out of the field, as, 
in Scotland, George Buchanan's Jest-book and 
similar works have disappeared before the cheap 
periodicals of the Messrs. Chambers. The other 
and easier course was to control the numbers and 


operations of the hawkers ; and this is the course | 


which the French Government has adopted, and 
of. which De la Guerronnitre, in the docu- 


all, except an insignificant fraction of Voltaire, is | 


that M. de la Guerronniére and his colleagues will 
imitate the severity of the censors of the press 
properly so called. And yet the figures given in 
the report are startling enough; for, out of three 
thousand works or publications (prints inclusive) 
offered for the examination of the Commission, 


| no less than a thousand were rejected and for- 


bidden an entrance into the market. 

The Prussians, too, are erecting legislative 
dykes against the continuous flood of immoral 
French literature ; and the Ministry at Berlin 


has been straining every nerve to procure for the | 3 : A ranges 
which is ever appearing in his verse. 


police summary powers of confiscation in respect 
to the productions of Sueand Company. Though 
Prussia has a constitutional government, and two 
Chambers of Parliament (very noisy chambers to 
boot), yet Prussia is German, and a German can 
put up with a slender modicum of apparent 
liberty. Nevertheless, in spite of a long-esta- 
blished censorship, what a testimony does not 
Germany practically bear to the truth that in- 
spired Goethe’s exclamation—“ Don’t talk to me 
of the evils of a censorship of the press: it only 
makes the opposition more ingenious !” If free- 
dom and franchise, literature and open-vestry 
rhetoric, be identical, then German literature is 
and has been enslaved ; but in any nobler sense 
of “freedom” and “literature,” where and when 
has literature been so free as in the Germany of 
the last hundred years, from Lessing onward to— 
Miss Fanny Lewald? Was it desirable that 


| Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul should have been 


ment referred to, explains the principles and the | 


details. It would appear to be a simple and 
easy mode of dealing with the difficulty to have 
established a licensing system in relation to these 
hawkers, to have made it penal for an unautho- 
rised person to hawk publications, and again 
penal to hawk any of an improper kind. But 
the latter provision would have led to constant 
appeals to the tribunals, and to literary and 
ethical discussions (before not over-competent 
judges) often of an unedifying and perplexing 
kind. The Commission, therefore, resolved to 
enforce the licensing system, not only with 
respect to the vendors, but with respect to pub- 
lications :—all of the latter to be submitted, before 
they were allowed to be publicly sold, for the 
examination of the Commission, whose approval 
is testified by the affix of an inexpensive stamp. 


employed in discussing the doctrine of rent, the 
construction of ballot-boxes, and the incidence of 
taxation, or in lending their sweet voices to swell 
the din of a Frankfort Parliament! Again, if 


| we look away from the literature produced to the 
| respect paid to men of letters, will it be affirmed 


| and profiting by its 


In this way, though publications such as those | 


which are openly exposed for sale in Holywell- 
street may still be vended, it will be at the risk 
of the seller, who renders himself liable to a fine 
and to the withdrawal of his licence. Of course 
such a measure of repression has excited some 
ignorant clamour in England; and a contempo- 


rary has represented it as aimed against the cir- | 


culation of books of a liberal and “ progressive ” 
tendency. In his report, however, De la Guer- 
ronniére takes pains to show that, in sanctioning 
the distribution of a work, the Commission looks 
not to tendency or opinions, but to decorum of 


style and expression; just as an English gentle- | 


man might allow Hume’s Essays to repose upon 
shelves where the ribaldry of Tom Paine would 
not be tolerated. Voltaire’s, for instance, are 
among the works to be allowed to be sold, with 
the exception of a few portions of them repug- 
nant to the commonest decency. And really, 


that intellectual power is as much honoured in 
England as in France or Prussia ? Nay, although 
both in France and Germany limits are placed 
upon the free manipulation in the press of ab- 
stract theories of government, all the higher and 
really essential points of legislation may be boldly 
handled ; and while in England intellect works 
in the political department without reward to its 
possessor, the man of birth and wealth reaping 
harvests, in continental 
Europe talent without birth or wealth is warmly 
invited into the service of the state, anda Niebuhr 
is bid for by various Governments as keenly as in 
England is the possessor of a doubtful vote in the 
House of Commons. The elevation of men of 
mere intellect to the French peerage, under Louis 
Philippe, is an old story ; a new one is the pro- 
vision in the Prussian constitution now in course 
of revision, according to which the Upper Cham- 
ber of Parliament at Berlin is to comprise, along 
with hereditary nobles, men of mere talent, who 
have evinced a capability for serving their coun- 
try in the political arena. Surely Professor Ger- 
vinus, if he have any genuine turn for politics, 
would be more profitably employed practically 
legislating in the Prussian Chamber of Peers, 
than in his closet building up speculative castles 
in the air, which, when they existed on the firm 


| earth (as in the time of the first French Revolu- 


whatever may be said of the freedom of the press, | 


the press has its duties as well as its rights; nor 
is it easy to see why the man who writes should 
be freer than the man who speaks. No assembly 
of men in England itself, with any pretensions to 
self-respect, or any claims on the respect of 
others, publicly discusses political, religious, 
social, or intellectual topics, without a chairman 
to keep order, and an almost despotic power in 
the way of repression or interruption freely 
bestowed upon him. Yet, after all, Literature, the 
Press, is but a public assembly, which the inven- 
tion of printing has freed from the restrictions 





tion), did not prove very comfortable lodgings for 
gentlemen of the refined and intellectual class to 
which the Professor undoubtedly belongs. 

It is in Russia, perhaps, of all European 
countries, that the cultivator of literature is 
exposed to the greatest risks in the pursuit of a 
free culture and developement. The man of 
genius in Russia is naturally thrown upon 
Western literature as his educator; but woe unto 
him if he venture to reproduce in his own lan- 
guage the bold speculation of the Frenchman or 
the German! If, on the other hand, he can 
content himself with quiet pictures front the 
domain of Russian social life, he may, like 
Kriloff the fabulist, lead a happy and prosperous 
existence, enjoying the smiles both of Czar and 
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Pushkin, the Russian Byron or Burns 
was invited by the Czar Nicholas to undertake 
the composition of a history of Russia ; but, with 
the music of Childe Harold in his soul, that was 
too prosaic a task, and he went the way of Byron 
and of Burns. Pushkin’s successor, Michail 


| Lermontoff, has lately had completed the intro- 


duction of himself to the German public, by the 
appearance of the final volume of Bodenstedt’s 
translation (in the metres of the original) of 
his Poetical Remains, to which is prefixed a too 
brief memoir of his life from the friendly pen of 
his translator, who knew him in the East, and 
gleaned various of its particulars from his own 
lips. In 1837, when Pushkin fell in that fatal 
duel with an antagonist who is now a senator of 
France, Lermontoff was at St. Petersburg, a 
poetical young officer of the guard; and some 
rather free verses, in which he demanded ven- 
geance for his brother poet, incensed the Czar, 
and he was exiled, not to Siberia, but to fight 
in the army of the Caucasus, the scenery of 
A novel, 
published by him in 1840, glanced with wild 
satire at the members of a family whose repre- 
sentative demanded satisfaction, and the fate of 
Pushkin became Lermontoft’s. Really some 
“enterprising publisher” should give orders for 
an account of modern Russian authors and 


| authorship. 


From the United States there come regrets that 
the International Copyright Treaty is asleep, and 
not, perhaps, to find itself awake and astir in the 
Senate this session. Indeed, in the discussion of this 


| question there has been hitherto a grave difficulty 


overlooked, which the proposed treaty does not 
solve, and to which we would invite the attention 
of those interested in a successful adjustment of 
the literary relations between England and 
America. Itis understood that the treaty now 
waiting the attention of the American Senate is 
very much to the same effect as the literary con- 
vention entered into with France: that is to say, 
registration of a work within a given period be- 
stows a foreign copyright upon its British 
holder. Now, let us take the case of a work 
likely to be of interest to the whole of Anglo- 
Saxondom, and the copyright of which is vested 
in a London publishing firm. According to the 
proposed treaty, if the act of registration were 
completed, the London firm would have a mono- 
poly of the whole Transatlantic market. The 
London firm might publish the book at a low 
price or at a high one; it might refuse any 
arrangement proposed by an American firm for 
republication beyond the Atlantic, and deal in a 
very arbitrary and unjust manner with the 
natural demand in America for a supply of the 
famous book. Even under the present vicious 
system, no injustice is done to the English pub- 
lisher : he is protected from the competition of an 
American reprint so far as England is concerned; 
he makes all his arrangements, the purchase of 
copyright included, with an eye to England alone, 
and the market that he can command here. It 
is the English author who suffers,—he who sees 
millions in America, and thousands even in 
Canada, enjoying his works, without paying Aim 
a farthing for the feast. Might it not be well, 
therefore, if, in arranging for the American copy- 
right, it were the English author and not the 
English publisher to whom the American pub- 
lisher should be referred? In this way, the 
English author would run a better chance of 
securing his just remuneration, dealing directly 
with the American publisher, than if the value of 
his American copyright were to be left to enter 
as a mere subordinate element into the estimate 
placed upon its whole value by the English 
publisher. The point is a difficult and a delicate 
one; and we make these remarks more with a 
view to draw attention to it than with any pre- 
tence of deciding summarily on its complexities. 
M. Ampere continues in the Revue des di 
Mondes his pleasant and lively record of recent 
American travel, undertaken by him with a 
special reference to the state of literature and 
science in the States. Personal sketches of 
Bancroft, Longfellow, &e. agreeably diversify his 
and the fearless 
spiritual independence of Emerson seems to 
have struck him forcibly. The number of Ger- 
mans in the United States has led to the estab- 


narrative and disquisition ; 
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lishment there of a host of newspapers and 


periodicals in their own Teutonic tongue, and 
now, to satisfy the curiosity of friends at home, 
a Gottingen publisher has founded a periodical, to 
which Germans in the States contribute the con- 
tents, under the title of Atlantic Studies, by 
Germans resident in America (Atlantische Studien, 
von in Amerika lebenden Deutschen), which com- 
bines sketches of political and social life through- 
out the vast domain of the republic. Another 
new German periodical, partly American, partly 
English in its topics, has a Dessau origin,— 
Atlantis ; Journal of Life and Literature in 
England and America: the new number of which 
contains a full account of Ericson’s Calorie ship. 
Among original American works announced may 
be mentioned the Naval and Mail Steamers of the 
United States, by a Mr. Stuart, the chief engineer 
of the States Navy, and which is to comprehend 
descriptions and engravings of all the war- 
steamers that ever have belonged to the American 
government, onward from the earliest 
steamer in the world, the Demologus, constructed 
under the direction of Robert Fulton. Mr. Wil- 
liam Pidgeon’s Traditions of De-Coo-Dah 
Antiquarian Researches is announced with a very 
loud flourish of trumpets, as “a volume of extra- 
ordinary interest to antiquaries, comprising ex- 


tensive explanations, surveys, and excavations of 
the wonderful and mysterious earthen remains of 


the mound-builders in America ; traditions of the 
last prophet of the Elk nation relative to their 
origin and use; and the evidences of an ancient 
population more numerous than the present abori- 
gines.” Dr. Hitchcock, the well-known theolo- 
gico-scientific author of The Religion of Geology, 
promises a work on The Geology of the Globe, 
with especial reference to that of the United States. 
The Rey. Dr. Cox, a clerical traveller in Europe, 
has in the press a volume with the title, Znter- 
views, memorable and useful, of which the nature 
may be readily guessed. Finally, we are soon, it 
seems, to expect the arrival of the often-an- 
nounced work by Mr. Poole, the librarian of the 


Boston Athenewum—his Jnder to British and 
American Periodical Literature: an index not 
merely of subjects but of contributors’ names, 


the name of the author in connexion with every 
article in the North American Review being con- 
fidently promised. 

In Continental fiction, the most 
recent contributions are new tales (Contes et 
Nouvelles) by Alexandre Dumas, Jun., the too- 
famous author of the too-famous Dame aur 
Canelias. A new novel, by Mme. Emile de 
Girardin, treading closely on the heels of her 
new play, Lady Tartuffe: its name being Mar- 
querite, ou Deux Amours, and intended to illuminate 
the delicate point inerotology, whether one breast 
can hold two simultaneous passions. In ecclesi- 
astical history, the Abbé Christophe, of Lyons, 
contributes an elaborate account of the Papacy 
during the Fourteenth Century (//istoire de la 
Papauté, &e.); and Herr Kortlin, of Tiibingen, 
a careful Sketch of the Scotch Kirk and its 
heroes, from John Knox to Dr. Chalmers (Dé 
Schottische Kirche, &c.) Edouard Mouselet, whose 
pleasing Statues et Statuettes was formerly men- 
tioned, sends some interesting pickings from the 
Reign of Terror—an anecdotical history (Histoire 
Anecdotique, &c.) of that Revolutionary Tribunal 
whose name has become a by-word. The new 
number of Lamartine’s Civilisateur is a fine paper 
on Fénélon; and M. Mignet has been stimulated 
by Mr. Sterling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. to 
communicate to the Academy of Moral and 
Political historical fragment on the 
same subject. Among recent translations worthy 
of noting are a German one of Mr. Airy, the 
Astronomer Royal’s, Ipswich Lectures on Astro- 
nomy; and one of Thackeray’s Pendennis, which 
the German publisher enthusiastically announces 
as * such a dese ription of socic ty in conte mporary 
England, that you scarcely know what to admire 
most—its deep knowled f human nature, or 
the opulent fu its ethical verities, or, 
finally, the interest of the ac 
the form.” 
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bouquet of poems, it is in good taste and good order | 
to combine those of one age and one nation: the 
gathered fragments representing individual minds 
form a representation of the general mind ; and, 
since all living matter takes and gives, a reader | 
fond of speculating may examine where the 
poets are indebted to the spirit of their day and 
of their country, and where their own power 
carves new traces upon their generation. 

We borrow from the larger group a very small 
one to describe the German intelligence in all its 
grave, and sentimental. In pursu- 
ance of this task, we do not transfer verse to 
versification, which necessarily involves a certain 
sacrifice of the sense to sound; the most literal 
rendering of the thought best translates true 
poetry. 

To commence with Heine, from whose works, 
prose or poetical, a volume of collected beauties 
would fail to include tlhe most remarkable. 
Prince of poets, whose rich German fancy 
sparkles with French vivacity, 
the springs of tenderness and flow of wit. 

The author of the book before us expressed to 
Heine, on their first interview, surprise at per- 
ceiving he was not the corpulcnt person report 
proclaimed. ‘Ah! my dear Sir,” said the per- 
secuted poet, “there is a specimen of the nume- 
rous calumnies to which I am victim!” Heine 
remarked upon the same occasion, “I was born 
on the Ist of January 1800, and am therefore the 
first man of my age.” 

The exiled poet, the chief of Yourg Germany, 
after an absence of years, touchingly recalls the 
memory of the Fatherland. 

NOCTURNAL THOUGHTS. 

If I remember Germany during the night my sleep 
is over, I can close my eyes no more, and burning 
tears flow. 

Years arise and disappear! Since 
mother twelve years are gone. 
my desire and my impatience. 

My desire and my impatience augment. I think 
continually of her, the old lady, whom God protect. 

The old lady loved me so tenderly! In her letters 
I can trace clearly how her hand trembles, how pro- 
foundly her maternal heart is touched. 

My mother will not quit my thoughts! Twelve 
long vears are flown—twelve long years since the last 
time I pressed her to my heart. — 

Germany will live for ever: it is a country full of 
vigour. I am always sure to find her with her oaks 
and linden-trees 

I should not pant so to see Germany if my mother 
were not there. The country will never perish; but 
the old lady may die. 

Since I left the country death has gleaned cruelly 
those I loved. When I count them my h art bleeds. 

But I cannot abstain from counting them! Sorrow 
grows with their number. I feel their dead forms 
press against my bosom. Thank God they depart! 

Thank God! Through my window-pane bursts a 
gay ray of the sun of France! My wife 
lovely as the day; and her soft smile 
German cares. ~ 


I have seen my 
I feel ever increasing 


comes, 
banishes my 


THE MEETING. 
gh the carriage conveyed me in one 
the stars saluted 
heights in heaven; the 


From Harbur; 


me from their 
and fresh. 
And when I arrived at my mother’s, 1 
great I mistook it for terror; she 
child,” and clapped her hands, 
“My dear child! it is thirteen years since 
seen thee. No doubt thou art very hungry; 
what wilt thou have to eat ? F i 
‘T have some fish, goose, and fine oranges.”—*“ In 
that case give me some fish, goose, and fine oranges.” 
And while I ate with excellent appe tite my mother 
appeared happy and gay. She about this 


* My dear 


cried 


I have 
tell me 





asked me 


and that at random, intermixing with her words cap- 
tious questions. 
‘My dear child! and do they attend to thee pro- 


perly in that foreign land? Does thy wife p Be sed so 





house-keeping? Does she mend thy shirts and stock- 
ings ?” 

‘The fish is good, dear mother, but it is prudent to 
eat in silence. A bone so quickly sticks in the throat. 


It is not the moment to interrogate me. 

And when I had consumed the admir: ible fish, the 
goose was brought upon the table. My mother began 
anew to ask me at random about this and that, 
mixing with he r words captious questions. 

. My d ur ] 


ince? and to which people dost 





; at the 
ter how to cook geese; 


“Ti rman goose, dear mother, is fine 
same time the Preaek know bet 
they have also better 
And when the goose had 


oranges came in; they we 


sauc es.” 
disappeared in turn, the 
re delicious beyond my ex- 





pectatic n. 

However, my mother began anew, in the most joyous 
tone, to ask a thousand and a thousand questions, 
amongst others, upon dangerous matters. 


equal master of 


r kx! was So | 
my heart grow tender. 


in which country do they live | : 
: | and scorpions. 





| window ; 


air was mild | 


| by greater natural perversity. The 


“ My dear child! what are thy poenant opinions ? 


Art thou as mad as ever upon ‘politics ? 0 what 
party do thy convictions now belong ? ” 
“The oranges, dear mother, are good ; with true 


pleasure I taste their sweet juice; but I ‘leave there 
the rind.” 
FXPLANATION. 

“ Whence arose thy thoughts of a journey to the 
North at this season?’ It is almost winter!’ 

There are thoughts which slumber in the depths of 
a man’s heart, and awake often, not opportunely. 

Externally I was happy enough; but internally I 
felt an invincible restlessness—a restlessness increas- 
ing daily. It was home-sickness. 

‘The air of France, usually so light, oppressed me. 
I was obliged to inhale fresh breath in Ge ermany, or, if 
not, suffocate. 

I longed to breathe the fragrance of the turf—the 
fumes of tobacco; my feet trembled with impatience 
to press the soil of Ge rmany. 

I sighed in the night. I could not resist the desire 
to see again the old lady who lives near Dammthor, 
Charlotte’s house is not far from thence. 

And the noble old man who never spared his repri- 
mands, and generously protected me; for him, too, 
my sighs often ascended. 

‘From his mouth I wished once more to hear the 
words * Young mi adman,” —words which vibrated in 
my heart like music. 

‘L longed to see again the blue smoke curling from 
the German chimneys. I longed to hear again the 
nightingales of Lower Saxony ; to traverse once again 
our tranquil forests. 

I longed to revisit even those stations of sorrow 
where I bore the cross of my youth, and my crown of 
thorns. 

I longed to weep once more in the place where my 
most bitter tears had fallen. I believe this insane 
feeling is called love of country. 

I do not allude to this often ; it is simply a malady; 
and my modest heart conceals its failings from the 
crowd. 

The following are from Heine’s songs: “ Buch 
der Lieder.” 

SUBJECTS FOR SONGS. 

Upon the fine eyes of my mistress, J have composed 
the finest canzones. Upon the little mouth of my 
mistress I have composed the most excellent tercets. 
Upon the soft cheeks of my mistress I have composed 
the most magnificent stanzas. And if my mistress 
had a heart, I would compose upon that subject also 
a very fine sonnet. 

INDIFFERENCE. 

They have tormented, they have grieved me in a 
thousand ditferent ways—some by love, others by their 
hate. 

They rendered my bread bitter; they poured poison 
into my cup—some by love, others by their hate. 

But she who has the most tormented, grieved, 
driven me to despair—she never hated, she has never 
loved me. 

THE PHILISTINE AND THE POET. 

The Philistines in their Sunday dress wander over 
woods and valleys. They utter cries of joy, they skip 
like fish; they salute the beauty of nature. 

They admire with dull eyes her glory. They 
stretch their long ears to hearthe song . . . of 
sparrow s. 

As for me, I hang a black cloth to my chamber- 
then my phantoms enter and visit me at 
mid-day. 

Then my first love escapes for a moment from its 
funeral prison ; seated at my side it weeps, and I fee? 


The Philistine and Cousin Michael are designa- 
tions that German wits apply to two varieties of the 
human family; we have no corresponding terms 
to define their meaning. Vetter Michel is an honest 
man of the people, simple and credulous; the Phi- 
listine is a fiercer animal of the Bourgeois tribe, 
whose absence of comprehension is characterised 
favourite poet 
of the people, M. Hoffmann de Fallersleben, 
paints Michael and the German Philistine under 


| the influence of an Italian sky. 


inter- | f 
} even going t 


| but none of them 





VIA MALA. 

It is possible to be preserved from the aria cattiva 
and the acqua toffana ; but in no place here is it ever 
possible to escape the police and the exhibition of 
passports. 

Truly the passport seems the sole end of a journey 
in Italy. You must display them everywhere, yes, 
o the Campo Morte! 

There is nothing free in this country except flies 
As for strangers, they are invited to 
pay at every step 

And Michael pays willingly, and, even in his Ger- 
man character, he is ready to thank God because the 
Prussian consul has been kind enough to viser his 


passport in consideration of four francs, French 
money. 
SAINT GOETHE. 
The Romans ought without ceasing to glorify 


Goethe—they ought to place him beside Saint Peter ; 
ever read the old barbarian. 
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Great, indeed, are the services he has rendered the | since dead ; the old squadrons who have bled, covered 
fomans since his journey to Rome.* This journey | with their various arms. 
has been even more profitable to the Romans than to | Their white skulls shine under their helmets; their 
Cotta his publisher. hands, which are only bones, lift in air their long 

Since then Michael spares neither time nor money. | swords. 

Rome is the object of his desires. He burns to see And towards the twelfth hour the general-in-chief 
what Goethe has seen, to admire what has charmed | leaves his coffin; he comes slowly on horseback, sur- 
Goethe. rounded by his staff. 

Romans, you possess the marble of Carrara; hasten He wears a little hat; he wears a coat without | 
to carve a statue in honour of Goethe! This statue | ornament; a sword hangs at his side. 
would attract to your hotels the Northern Pilgrims The moon sheds a pale light over the vast plain. 
in greater numbers than does now your brass Saint | The man in the little hat reviews the troops. 

Peter. The ranks present arms; then the entire army 


P om: moves and passes wi » music at its head. 
In his Diavolini, however, Hoffman de Fallers- 1 s and pa ay ith the music at it he <i ae 
Sian nieiieendie te ens wameeiees Whe aod |», 1¢ marshals, the generals, press in a circle round 
the Philisti 2 | — > , him; the general-in-chief whispers a single word in 
“nhiulistine. 


: the ear of the nearest one. 
MICHAEL’S ENTHUSIASM. 


The word flies from mouth to mouth and echoes 
More than one Philistine considers himself obliged | presently to the most distant ranks : the war-cry is 
to visit Italy, that he may proudly exclaim upon | France; the rallying cry is Saint Ielena! 
his return, ‘Upon my honour !—I also—I have been It is the grand parade of the Champs ty sées which 
there!” the defunct Cesar commands towards the twelfth hour 
It is true he has to undergo not a little weariness | of the night! 
and pain; but none better than the German Philistine 
knows how to triumph valiantly over heat and thirst, | 
the Custom-house, and the Visa: all this to him is | 
sour-crout and sausage. 


We select part of a descriptive ballad from thi 
poems of the Austrian, or rather Hungarian, 
Nicholas Niembsch de Strehlenau, more gene- 

In spite of the burning Sirocco, in spite of the over- | rally know n under the name of Lenau. His two 
whelming heat of the sun, he traverses all the ruins, principal poems are Savonarola, published in 
he enters all the churches, ascends all the galleries; | 1g33; and the Albigeois, which appeared in 
he allows his Cicerone to lead him like a bear dragged | jg49-_. ; 
by a rope. : 

The sun has long set, when the Philistine, sinking 
with fatigue, mounts still the roughest hills and cries 
out, bathed in perspiration, ‘“‘ How beautiful is Italy!” 

JOHN BULL'S ENTHUSIASM. 

Oh! could I be alone once,—look at something | 
alone! But no, for ever some member of the Tourist’s 
Club stands by my side. Continually rises up before 
me some member of the Tourist’s Club. 

What is the Capitol tothem? What is the Vatican 
to them? They have no sense of art, they do not 
possess the least grain of inspiration. 

With the same indifference they hurry on or walk 
slowly. Nothing melts the ice of their nature,—the 
aspect of Venus no more than the anguish of the 
Laocoon or of Niobe. 

They cast from side to side their heavy eyes, 
extremely careless whether that painting is a Raphael 
or a Bamboche. 

Once only I perceived a change, onc? only I beheld 
them seized with enthusiasm.—A troop of oxen 
entered Rome! 

A sudden smile animated their features, no doubt at 
the sweet thought that Rome, the eternal city, still | 
contained beef-steaks for the noble lords of England. 

ITALY. 

In this land slumbers not man alone, but the 
strength of nature. Here from henceforth exists no 
life, except the life of the past. 


THE TAVERN ON THE HEATH. 

I traversed the vast plains of Hungary, and my 
heart throbbed with plea asure, when villages, trees, 
and thickets disappeared, and gave place to a inal 
heath. 

The ‘heath was so peaceable, so desert. 
sky, darkening with the shades of evening, 
heavy tempest clouds, whence burst the pale flashes. 

* * * . * 


Upon the 


The thunder ceased, the tempest calmed, and, as 
if in joy to see the storm disperse, a graceful | 
rainbow described her radiant curve above the heath. 

The sun sinking in the horizon lighted the brown | 
roof of the white house, and glittered upon the win- 
dow-panes. | 

At the gable danced, like a tipsy man, the green 
| sign of the tavern. I listened, and heard songs and 
the sound of violins. 

Soon after I entered the little house, and sat down 
alone before my jug of beer. The rapid circles of the | ‘ 
dancers passed and whirled around me. 

The girls were fresh and young, with slender 
figures, quick in movement. The youths—the youths 
were robbers. | 

Hands clapped, spurs struck in cadence with a 
clear ringing, cries of pleasure clashed in various 
tones, and bol 1 songs mingled with melancholy notes. 

A robber sung, ‘“ We are so free, 

| friends,” and yet a tear rolled furtively down his 
3 for the author of | cheek 
The captain is seated ; he 


I 


so happy, my 


We must spare a few words 
these verses. 
M. HOFFMANN DE FALLERSLEBEN. an tae tends 
This poet is the representative of the critical, revo- | destiny. 
lutionary, turbulent, mocking, and yet enthusiastic “+ . * * * * 
spirit of the German Universities. His first volume 
of poems, published at Hamburgh in 1841, under the 
title of Unpolitische Lieder (Songs not Political), cost | 


leans upon his arm, his 


gaiety—he muses upon his 
t 

A young girl sits beside him; she appears to tre: * 1 
him with filial respect, and deprives herself willingly | 1 


him his place of Professor of National Literature at of the pleasure of the dance. ‘ ; 
The captain’s eyes repose with a pure joy upon the | ! 


the University of Breslau, and obliged him to quit the San iy ; 

Prussian soil. The following year he published a young girl’s graceful features ; at the same time he | f 
second volume, Deutsche Gassenlieder (Songs of the | seems to contemplate sadly the fate of his child. ; f 
Streets), in which he took ample vengeance upon his | But the troop of gipsies redouble their wild music, 
adversaries. In his earlier productions certain follies | and the transports of the dancers grow more and more | j 
in the German habits formed subjects for the poet’s | antic, pias Re 

satire. From his easy verses, breathing a gaiety more | Pill even the captain’s w riukles are smoothed under 
fresh than sc rupulous, i it might be suppose i the author | 4 Tay of merriment. A tes 
was a young man just escaped from academic life ; gallows destined for this unfortunate, 


yet M. de Fallersleben has already reached the decline touched to the heart. ; | 
Of a busy career. ” rhe heath was so desert, so tranquil—the heavens | | 


alone were animated; I watched the resplendent 
army of stars, 
the ether. 

The captain glided from the house; pale 
he began to listen in 
upon the ground, 


We cannot extend indefinitely this notice of 
the German poets, and must be content to add | 
simply the author’s name to our succeeding ex- | 
tracts. The following singular poem conferred | 
popularity upon the Austrian Zedlitz some years 
since, and may be regarded as prophetical by 
some minds in the present day. 


as wax, 


| that no shaking of the soil announced the dreaded ap- 
proach of the hussars 

THE NOCTURNAL REVIEW. He heasd nothing. He arose and stood motioniess, | ! 

At night, towards the twelfth hour, drummer | to admire the living stars, to admire the brilliant 

quits his coffin, beats the round, paces to and fro with | moon ; and his look seem 


hasty step. 


d to say, 








| Danube. 
* 


world with little 
fix and fold my tent again. 


rolled | heart ; 
moments my arms cradled a graceful child 


sun grows pale ; 


Foreign Quarterly Re view, 
orrect; the facts are, 


At the sight I remembered the | ef Sicilian History from the 13th Century) 
and I went out | r 


orders for, one of such shining talents! 
nd the moon at her full riding through | sé 
him that a snare was intended, and tl ” he 
deprived of liberty for ever if once within the « lutches 
all directions, then couched | of his royal entertainer—like Carmagnola, when 

invited to the palace of the Doge of Venice. 
To assure himself that no danger menaced his band; | his friends at Palermo advised him to escape by 
whatever means, whilst others (among whom was our 
consul) thought that even Ferdinand XJ. could not 
e capable of : hi 
course would be fe: rlessly to present himself before 
Majesty. 
| “QO, moon covered with the white robe of inno- | the royal invitation; and if it be 





THE BANKS OF THE DANUBE. 

I saw thee rich in sorrows, I saw thee gentle and 
young, there, where sincerity grows in the “he sart like 
the precious gold in the mine, on the banks of the 
Danube, on the banks of the fair blue Danube. 


It was written in heaven that I should see thee 
once, to love thee for ever. With what rapture I read 


| this sweet law of my de stiny on the banks of the 


fair blue Danube! 


My heart revived, my heart, that lay a dead shrub 


| be meath a shroud of snow, put forth again brighter 
| blossoms. 


And the nightingales returned to the 
banks of the Danube, to the banks of the fair blue 


* * * * 

When I remember thou wilt leave me—alas, so 
soon leave me—grief swells and surges the waves of 
my heart, boundie 88 as the Danube, the deep, the blue 
Danube. 

And when alone, in the bosom of night, I watch 
the billows under the white rays of the moon, I see 
the Undine, decked with pearls and shells, issue from 
the waters of the Danube—from the brilliant waters 


of the blue Danube. 


And a pleasant sound glides along the wave, and 


the Undine sings to me in a tender voice—“ Poor 
burning heart ! 
buried at the bottom of the Danube—at the bottom 
of the fresh blue Danube. 


it would be better for thee to lie 


It is a pity to strip the charm of melody from 


the following touching lines by Gustave Pfizer. 


THE YOUNG ADVENTURER. 
I am a young adventurer, and wander through the 
baggage. Like Nomades I quickly 


I have dreamed often that a wife reposed on my 
I have dreamed often that in happy peaceful 


But, away from me this dream—I am awake now: 


it lasted long—so long, that night and day it returns 
to me without ceasing 


The termination of this dream will not leave my 


spirit; in the dull dark tomb they laid the fair 
young mother, and soon the infant perished 


But now my dream is entirely ended; my eyes 


have wept all their tears. Free, and bearing my 
light baggage, I roam once more through the world 
in my quality of young adventurer. 


Yet two charming tresses remain to me of my 
lream: the dark one is formed of the mother’s hair, 


the fair one from the child’s. 


When I see the golden curl, the light of the setting 
but when I tl 


contemplate t 1e dark 
yrown tress—I wish to die. 





ITALY. 
MODERN LITERATURE IN SICILY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


(Continued from p. 182.) 


face embrowned by the sun; his thoughts wander | THAT under such cireums staneds historical literature 
should find little encouragement, unless it wear an 
| absolutist complexion, is easily intelligibl 


»; and for 
he same reason that Suetonius would have been 
inable to write in Rome under Nero, the Sicilian 
listorian who is beyond all comparison greatest 
n this walk among his co-nationals of the age, 
1as been obliged to live in exile almost from the 


irst moment he obtained eminence. The escape 
from Palermo of Amari has been narrated in the 


with details not precisely 
that shortly after the pub- 
ication of his admirable work on the story of the 


Massacre of the Vespers (modestly entitled A Period 


Amari 
eceived an invitation from the court, in flattering 
erms to repair to Naples, as the King desired to know 
versonally, perhaps destining some extraordinary 
but at the 

juarters warned 
might be 


ime time intimation from frie ay 


Many of 


i treachery so odious, and that his best 


He accepted, but in the intention of evading, 
true, as asserted, that 








The drum gives forth strange sounds, whose power | cence! O innumerabie stars! in what calm secu- till his dey arture he foun Lhims If contint ully wate hed 
is marvellous; they awaken in their graves the soldiers | rity you pursue your joyful way !” by spies, assuredly his suspicions were not 1l-t unded 
long since dead. ~ Again he applied his ear to the ground, then, start- | The insidious summons had been backed ffer 

Those who upon the confines of the North re- | ing with a bound, rushed into the house and cried out. | of a free passage on a government st 
main congealed in the cold snow, and those who lie | His strong voice arrested suddenly the songs and this he embarked, but not before havi 
iu Italy where the earth is too hot for them ; dances. concocted, with the generous a on 














1, to be received clandest 














Those covered with the mud of the Nile or the And before my lieart had time to throb three times, | wi ‘ a a @ ere 
sands of Arabia—all issue from their graves and take | they were on horseback and had vanished; beneat! hip then about to sail 7 Marseilles. ‘I I 
up arms again. their furious gallop the earth trembled. having caused himself to be rowed t ¢ 

And about the twelfth hour the trumpeter quits his However, the gipsies remained in the tavern— | witl h lugs and passed at : Reger on boal 
eoftin, sounds his clarion, paces to and fro upon his | me rry companions, who play ed to me old airs upon ned having I rgotten a part I a i oo ” 
impatient steed. Rakoezy the rebel. desired the use of a boat to retur eter " : : 

Then arrive upon aeri: il ¢ -oursers the cavalry long . ; or but, once out of si = . sh ~ 
Beicivne Sian erie i : ji i Our next quotation is fro 1 collection en- | the French vessel, , ht ypt s mad 

titled Tranquil Songs, by ¢ Bec! ithdraw him, and his ] to Marseilles wa, 
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prosperous. When the late revolution had reached a 
phase of succes in Sicily, Amari returned, became a 
deputy in the chambers, and it appears was entrusted 
with still more important political duties ; he of course 
was under ,the necessity of a second flight on the 
suppression of the Sicilian movement, and returned to 
Paris, where he had already began the great work, to 
which, it is understood, he is now entirely dedicating 
himself, and with indefatigable energies,—a history of 
the Saracene domination in Sicily. His means were 
so limited at the time of his first escape from Palermo, 
that a subscription raised among friends was all he 
could reckon upon for his necessities in France, and 
the amount of this was but trifling. Guizot, towhom 
he has sent a copy of his now classical work, acknow- 
led in most complimentary terms its receipt, 
professing his anxiety to seize any opportunity of 
benefiting the gifted author; but it is not known 
whether the minister of Louis Philippe extended any 
efficient assistance to a brother historian in distress. 
The history of the Sicilian Vespers is, I believe, well 
known to English readers; but I question whether any 
translation could enable them fully to appreciate 
Amari’s merits. It was the object of his assiduous 
studies to form a style on that of Tacitus; and if in con- 
densed pregnancy of expression he cannot be allowed 
to equal his Latin prototype, the merit undoubtedly 





belongs to him of emancipating his language from 
subjection to precedents least of all worthy to be 
followed. The feeble diffuseness and frigid exaggera- 
tions of cotemporary Italian prose-writers, might be 


best described in a line of Moliére, 
L’art de vous rien dire avec de 
Amari,—together, it must be ‘owned, with some 
able concurrents, among whom special mention is 
due to Massimo d’Azeglio and Cesare Cautis,—re- 
deemed the dignity of his idioms, and has set an 
example of composition remarkable for nervous 
vigour and picturesque imagery, as instances of which 
1ay refer to his description of the siege of Messina, 

of Palermo during the massacre, &c. It may be ob- 


rrands discours. 


SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 





THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. THe MepicaL Societies. 

The Medical Societies of London unquestionably 
exercise a powerful influence on the cultivation and 
diffusion of medical seienee, and on the tone and 
characte r of our medical literature. An occasional 
notice of the origin and constitution of these societies, 
the special objects for which they were formed, and 
the extent to which these objects have been accom- 
plished, may not be unacceptable to our readers. We 
shall begin with one which is probably t the least 
known, though by no means the least important. 

The Epidem ? iological Socie ty, or Soc iety for Investi- 
gating Epidemic Diseases, took its rise on the invasion 
of the dues, in London in the year 1849. Mr. 
Tucker, of Berners-street, the founder of the society, 
happened to be asked by a patient whether the Pro- 
fession were better agreed among themselves as to the 
treatment of cholera in 1849, or more prepared to 
meet it, than in 1832; and he was obliged to confess 
that the same discre pancy of opinion prevailed. This 
led to a conversation, in which it was suggested that 
it would be very desirable to form a society of medical 
men, to aid each other in investigating the cholera 
and other epidemics. Dr. Babington, now the pre- 
sident of the society, on being consulted, warmly 
encouraged the proposition. A public meeting was 
called, and the society was founded, on the 30th July, 
1850. Lord Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury) occupied 
the chair on that occasion. The Epidemiological 
Society consists of medical men and others, who, on 
being elected members, subscribe a guinea annually, 
if they reside in London and attend the meetings ; 
while the premium of one guinea only, from any 
medical practitioner residing in the country, is all 
that is required from him on his being elected as a 
non-resident member. There are likewise correspond- 
ing and honorary members, selected for their position 
or services in the cause. The members meet on the 
first Monday in each month, at the house of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Soc iety, in Berners-street, 
by the courtesy of the council of that soc iety. At 
these meetings, papers on epidemics are read, and 
afterwards discussed. The meetings are attended on 
all occasions by distinguished men, although the 
members are few. The most useful and important 
feature of the society, 
its various committees, each being formed for 
some special object These are: 1. The Small- 
Pox and Vaccination Committee.—to ascertain the 
extent of the protective power of vaccination, and, 
by investigating the whole subject of small-pox, 
to devise, if possible, some means of more effec 
tually preventing the ravages of this terrible dis- 








AR 1, 


however, is the working of 


jected that his pages are often rendered difficult by 
obsolete phrases or perplexing transpositions, with a 
certain propensity to what may be called ruggedness 
of tone; but, even where this aspect prevails, they are 
stamped by a bold originality, like the unfinished 
rough-hewn sculptures of Buonarotti. His history, 
though to be found in public libraries, is not allowed 
to be publicly exposed for sale at Palermo; but this 
need not surprise us, seeing that Colletta is under the 
same ban. Amari has himself contributed to confirm 
the reputation of a countryman and contemporary in 
the walks of historic literature—Nicoli Palmieri, to 
whose Essay on the Constitutional History of Sicily, 
after the author’s decease, he published a preface, 
with a biographic notice. This writer was born in 
1778, of noble family, received a classical education, 
and especially dedicated himself to the study of Sici- 
lian history and jurisprudence. He sat in the Par- 
liament of 1812, and in the two Parliaments that 
followed the dissolution of the former, always con- 
tending for the principles of English constitutionalism. 
When the revolution broke out in 1821, he declared 
himself opposed to that movement, because solely 
proceeding from the people, and unmixedly demo- 
cratic, but wrote energetically against the Neapolit: un 
Parliament, then brought into brief existence, for 
having annihilated the accord stipulated by General 
Pepe at Palermo ; he also attacked Lord Castlereagh, 
and in various publications expressed reprobation of 
that minister’s policy. In 1826 he published an 
Essay on the Causes and Remedies of Agrarian Diffi- 
and in 1832 finally retouched and 
perfected his Essay on Constitutional History above- 
named, adding an appendix on the events of 1821. 
After this he began his principal work, 
the History of Sicily, from the earliest times to the 
accession of the Bourbons, in five volumes, the last 
three of which appeared posthumously in 1839, ’40, 
and *41, the lamented author having died of cholera 
during the terrible visitation of that pestilence at 
Palermo, in 1837. Born to wealth, he died poor, 





culties in Sicily: 


MUSIC, THE 


ease. 2. The Epizootic Committee, —formed for 


the purpose of investigating the epidemic diseases of 


the lower animals, and their influence on the health of 
mankind. This committee consists partly of medical 
men and partly of distinguished veterinarians. 
3. The Common Lodging-houses Committee, —to as- 
certain the influence of the common lodging-houses 
of — in introducing and diffusing epidemic 
diseases. The Cholera Committee,—to investig ate 
this most fatal and much-dreaded epidemic. 5. The 
Continued Fevers Committee,—for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the continued fevers of this country. 6. 
The Hospitals Committee,—to examine into erysipelas, 
and other allied epidemic diseases in hospitals. And, 

7. The General Purposes Committee,—whose duty it 
is to prepare matters for the consideration of the 
council, to set all the other committees to work, and to 
keep them at work;—in short, to oil the wheels of 
the vast machine, to provide it with materials, and 
supply it with “ fly-wheel” influence when it lags. 
All these committees have been steadily at work for 
some time. They are composed of the very best men 
who could be procured for the special purposes of 
each, and who are supposed to be best acquainted 
with the particular subject ; and it is understood that 
several other committees would have been formed 
had the funds permitted it; for, as each committee 
sends out a printed list of inquiries, in some cases 
to all parts of the world, the expense of the corre- 
spondence is considerable. But it should be men- 
tioned that no member of any committee has ever 
been paid a single penny for his labours, which have 
in many instances been severe and incessant. On 
the contrary, the funds of the society arise almost 
exclusively from the contributions of the working mem- 
bers themselves, who are chiefly medical men, devoted 
with untiring energy to the godlike work of prevent- 
ing disease. As soon as the funds of the society are 
sufficient for the purpose, the reports of the commit- 
tees will be published, and the public will then have 
an opportunity of estimating the amount of toil 
which has thus been gratuitously given fot the public 
good. We know of no society which has higher claims 
on the public and on the Government for pecuniary 
assistance—assistance which will probably never be 
asked for, but the want of which has already para- 
lysed to a considerable extent the otherwise Hercu- 
lean labours of this most noble and useful institution. 
Its utility has not yet indeed been made very plainly 
to appear; but when the provisions of the Vaccina- 
tion Extension Bill come to be discussed in the House 
of Lords, the public will probably be enabled to form 
some estimate of the utility of the Small-pox an 
Vaccination Committee. It is said that the Con- 
tinued Fevers Committee have appointed a deputa- 
tion to inquire into the late fatal epidemic at Croy- 
don, and arrangements are made for prompt investi- 
gation into any sudden epidemic outbreak in this 
country. 


f=) 
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owing to the vicissitudes of agricultural interests, and 
still more so to his always. having refused public 
employment, otherwise easily attainable to one of his 
position and name, under a Government whose favours 
he abhorred, because he considered it fraudulent, 
false, and, as far as Sicily was concerned, usurping. 
The Summary of Palmieri is an accurate and im- 
partial compilation, sometimes too rapid for medi- 
tation on passing events, and blamed by native 
critics for a style mixed up of phrases partly modern, 
partly antiqui ated. Amari pronounces it to be “a 
good work of the school of Hume.” The Essay on 
Constitutional Histery is, on the other hand, found 
fault with, as written in a jargon of Gallicisms ; for, 
till his late years, the author is said to have habitu- 
ally studied nothing but French and English. Asa 
foreigner, I could not find the same objections to the 
composition of this latter work, which appeared to me 
facile and generally perspicuous—perhaps for the very 
reasons a Sicilian censor would condemn it. The 
picture drawn of the court of Ferdinand I. and his 
haughty queen, whilst resident at Palermo during the 
French dominion at Naples, is graphic and most cu- 
rious, having much of the interest attaching to ro- 
mance, and that of the darkest aspect,—corrupt, 
intriguing, treacherous, and utterly deficient in poli- 
tical dignity as in good faith. The portrait of Caro- 
line of Austria is touched quite with the hand of : 
master; that of the King presents to us simply an 
old fool—nothing worse, nothing better. The work 
is dedicated to the English Parliament (September 
1821), whose proceedings and speec hes regarding 
Sicily the author severely protests against; and of 
our constitution he says, “that it is likely to prove 
the truth of Montaigne’s prophecy, that it will perish 
when the legislative power shall have become more 
corrupt than the executive.” He desires, he says, in 
reference to the then ascendant system of England, 
have the consolation of applying to himself the line . 








Parsque mihi seyi vultum nudasse tyranni. 


D R A M A, Ke. 


II, Errpemic Diseases. 

Influenza.—According to the Cape papers, influenzs 
“ vailed much at Mz ulmesbury, until the heavy rains 

cleared the atmosphere. And at Port Elizabeth, all 
ol isses, high and low, white and black, are suffering 
se verely from the same epidemic. And if we ma 
judge from the returns of the registray-general, this 
epidemic is raging with equal violence in London. 
It is true the deaths from “influenza” are registered 
as but few; but it is well known that when this 
disease proves fatal it is generally from bronchitis 
Now the return of deaths from bronchitis in the week 
ending April 2 amounts to 231, which is more than 
three times the average at this period of the year. 

The Croydon Fever.—Something little short of 
mystery still hangs about the sanatory condition of 
Croydon. The drains, the filter-house at the bottom 
of the town polluting the river, the overflowing of the 
drains over the land, the dressing of a portion of the 
land with manure, and even the effluvium to the 
drainage adopted by the Board of Health,—all these 
have in their turn been charged with being the origin 
of the fatal illness prevailing during the last few 
months. 

Destruction of the Puerperal Miasma by heated dry 
air.—In the Medical Times and Gazette of Feb. 19 is 
an extract from a German journal, referred to by Dr. 
Bush (who has directed attention to this subject), as 
follows:—‘* The means employed consist in heating 
the rooom to a high degree with dry air. This is 
effected by round iron stoves, placed in the centre of 
the room, and connected with the chimney by metal 
tubes. The heat can be raised to 50-60° R. (about 
150° Fahr.) This must be kept up for two days, 
during which time all furniture and utensils are to 
remain in the room. In March 1851, puerperal fever 
invaded the Berlin Lying-in Hospital with remarkable 
severity; nearly all the patients suffered, and the 
institution was closed for six weeks, during which 
time there was the most careful ventilation and 
purification. These means proved insufficient. Upon 
the re-opening of the hospital, all the new patients 
became attacked by the disease a few days after 
delivery. Then the author tried the plan here detailed 
in every room in the house. The effect was sur- 
prising; no fresh attack occurred during the whole 
summer, The same measures were adopted some 
time afterwards, and with the same success.” This 
is highly interesting, as corroborative of the theory of 
epidemics put forth a short time since by Mr. Grove, 
of Wandsworth. He attributes all epidemics to a 
germ, and their fatality to the rapid generation of 
animal or vegetable parasites. Now all living beings 
exist within certain thermometrical limits, and there 
are probably few that could long exist at 150° Fahr. 
If, therefore, the puerperal epidemic consist of the 
germination of a poisonous parasitic vegetable, it is 
easy to conceive the vitality of its germs destructible 
by excessive heat. It would be interesting to ascer- 
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tain at what limits of temperature different zymotic 
diseases are respectively developed. Yellow fever 
has recently been introduced into England, but it 


appears that the germs of the disease cannot fructify | 


in this cold climate. Small-pox, on the other hand, 
becomes extinguished under a tropical heat. When- 
ever it rages in Calcutta, it invariably subsides during 
the hot season, and even in this country excessive 
heat will check its progress. There have been fewer 
deaths for a succession of years in the Simall-Pox 
Hospital during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, than during any other months. 

Yellow Fever.—The Lancet of March 26 contains 
an account of the yellow fever as it occurred on board 
the R. M. steamer La Plata, on her homeward voyage 
from St. Thomas, 


the La Plata. This account is very full and particu- 


lar, and, as proceeding from the only person capable of 


giving a history of the disease, it may be regarded as 
an authentic and important document. In two of the 
cases one disease was substituted for another by the 
rapid reduction of the modifying agent, temperature, 


under the influence of which typhus took the place of 


yellow fever. Mr. Phillips adds in a note: ‘True 
typhus is unknown in the tropics; but it is far from 
uncommon for cases of fever of the bilious, remittent 
type to assume typhoid symptoms when removed to a 
greater elevation, and consequently to a lower tem- 
perature—as the Blue Mountains in Jamaica, and the 
Organ Mountains in the Brazils.” This corroborates 
the important allusion in our preceding paragraph. 
The facts disclosed in Mr. Phillips’s history are 
strongly opposed to the theory of contagion. 

III, Curr-Cuar Anp Discovertres. 


The Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of 
abaronetcy upon Dr. Henry Holland, one of her 
Majesty's physicians extraordinary. 

The very general adulteration of Drugs becomes 
more and more manifest as the published analysis 
proceeds. It appears from the Lancet of April 2 
that, on an examination of the powder of jalap sold 
by different retail druggists, no less than fourteen 
samples out of thirty-five were adulterated. In some 
of them one-third of the article was spurious, and in 
all the fraudulent motive was obvious. It is but just, 
however, to say that the retail chemists and druggists 
are not the culpable parties. Evidence is produced to 
prove that they generally receive the adulterated drug 
from the wholesale houses, and that these again often 
receive it from the drug-grinders, who, like the spice- 
grinders, keep machinery for the purpose of pulver- 
ising dry wood to mix with the powdered drugs, to 
make them more bulky. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the wholesale chemists and druggists 
are not wholly cleared, for in many cases they are 
themselves drug-grinders; and it is notorious that 
other wholesale druggists are accustomed to send a 
certain quantity of an article to be ground, with a re- 
quest that it may be returned of a weight greatly ex- 
ceeding that of the article sent. Thus, it is common 
to send to the drug-grinder eighty-four pounds of 
jalap to be made into a hundredweight. 
stated in the House of Commons by Dr. R. D. 
Thompson, in 1838, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Wakley. ‘ 

Hospital for Consumption, Brompton.—The portion 
of this building already completed affords accommo- 
dation for ninety in-door patients and also has every 
convenience for out-door sick, of whom 100 are daily 
prescribed for. The new wing is covered in, and when 
finished will increase the beds to 230. There are at 
present no less than 170 patients suffering acutely 
from pulmonary disease waiting for admission. The 
Marquis of Westminster has consented to preside at 
the evening festival in June. 

New Medical College, Calcutta.—This magnificent 
structure has been just completed, at a cost of 20,0007. 
It contains 500 beds, and will be incorporated with 
the old Police Hospital and Eye Infirmary. One 
wing of the hospital is for women and children. 
There are twenty-four wards, each suited to twenty- 
one patients. The wards are spacious, lofty, and 
ventilated, and each is supplied with water by cast- 
iron tubes from four large iron cisterns on the roof, 
which are filled by a powerful forcing-pump commu- 
nicating with a tank in the vicinity. On the north 
side is the council room, and on the south the ope- 
rating theatre. The Calcutta Municipal Committee, 
originated in 1835 by Mr. J. R. Martin, contributed 
largely towards the erection of the building, the funds 
for which were obtained from the following sources: 
—Old Fever Hospital, subscription, rs. 61,248-7-10; 
New Fever Hospital, rs. 57,771-13-11; donation of 
Pertaub Chund Ling, rs. 50,000. The Hospital was 
designed by Messrs. Burn and Co. architects, and 
constructed under the superintendence of Major Hugh 
Frazer, of the Bengal Engineers ; Colonel Forbes, of 
the same corps, designed the plan for the supply of 
water ; and the Marquis of Dalhousie, K. T., laid the 
foundation-stone Sept. 30, 1848. 

Hunterian Society.—At the annual meeting of the 
Hunterian Society, Mr. Hilton was elected to the 

office of President for the new session; Drs. Ridge 
and Munk, Mr. J. Birkett, and Mr. Poland as Vice- 
Presidents. The gentlemen elected to the council 
were, Drs. Greenwood, Little, M‘William, Thompson, 
Messrs. W. Adams, Blenkarne, Cleveland, Curling, | 





West Indies, in the month of 
November last, by Mr. Bacon Phillips, late surgeon of 


This was | 


| condition of the books and valuable 


| Law, Roberts, Solly, Walne. The orator for the new 
| year is Dr. G. Owen Rees. The treasurer as here- 
tofore, Dr. Librarian, J. Birkett, Esq. 
Honorary Secretaries, Dr. Habershon and Dr. Ram- 
skill. 

Surrey Medical Benevolent Soci ty, and the Medical 
Benevolent Colleye.—At a meeting of the Surrey Medi- 
cal Benevolent Society, held at Reigate on the 10th 
March, it was determined to subscribe from the funds 
of the Society 2,000/. towards the endowment of the 
Medical Benevolent College, on condition that the 
Surrey Medical Society should have the perpetual 
right of nomination to certain exhibitions in the 
school. The Surrey Medical Society was originally 
established to relieve the wants of the widows and 
children of its members; and it has appeared to the 
promoters of the Society that they could not more 
effectually secure the objec ts desired than by obtain- 
ing for the children of members, at a cheap rate, the 
excellent education which they will receive in the 
Medical Benevolent College. 

The Vaccination E-xtensi Bill was read in the 
House of Lords a second time on Monday the 4th 
inst. It was stated by Lord Lyttelton that while he 
was desirous that the principle of compulsory vacci- 
nation should be acknowledged by the Legislature, 
he was prepared to admit any alterations in detail 
which might seem desirable to the House. This is 
so far satisfactory to the Profession. ‘The question of 
compulsion is one on which the members of the Pro- 
fession are not agreed among themselves; but it is 
certain that, for the bill to become efficient, many 
alterations must be made. The repute of Jenner's 
prophylactic has suffered much by imperfect or spu- 
rious vaccination; and, in order to secure effective vac- 
cination, some system should be adopted which will 
afford an adequate compensation for the performance 
of so important an operation. It is, indeed, easily 
enough done; but to determine when it is done effec- 
tively, when it requires to be repeated, when the sub- 
ject is in a state in which the operation would be im- 
proper or dangerous; when the lymph is genuine, 
fresh, and active, or when ineffete, stale, or decom- 
posed, and likely to be (as has occurred) fatal ; when 
the child is naturally insusceptible of the disease—these, 
and several other important points, can only be under- 
stood by well-educated medical men; and the bill in 
its present state gives no security that any of these 
points shall be duly inquired into, or justly deter- 
mined. There should be, we think, a class of vacci- 
nators and a class of superintendents, who should be 
medical men well qualified to determine when a 
child is duly vaccinated and really protected. Other- 
wise all this compulsory legislation may end in accu- 
mulating the sources from which already public dis- 
trust of vaccination and prejudice against it have at- 
tained a formidable height. 

The Hunterian Museum.—lIt is interesting, as show- 
ing the increasing taste for rational recreation at the 
present day over a former period, to know that nearly 
200 persons visited the above anatomical collection 
on Easter Monday last, and conducted themselves to 
the entire satisfaction of the officials. 

Appointments.—Mr. Carsten Holthouse has 
elected assistant-surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, 
in the vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Mr. 
C. G. Guthrie to the surgeoncy, vice Mr. B. Phillips, 
resigned. Mr. Harvey Ludlow, F.R.C.S.E., has 
been unanimously elected surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Free Hospital. 

Unive rsity of London.—The following gentlemen 
are candidates for the chair of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, vacant by the death of the lamented 
Dr. Pereira:—Dr. Royle, Professor of Materia Medica, 
King’s College; Dr. Garrod, Professor of Materia 
Medica, University College; Dr. Robert Dickson, 
author of a series of articles on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; and Dr. Ballard, graduate, University 
College. 

Sale of Medical Books.—The general and medical 
library of the late Dr. Merriman has recently been 
sold by Mr. Lahee, and, from the generally excellent 
; MS. additions 
by the deceased, fetched good prices. The principal 
buyers were Dr. Griffith (assistant physician-accou- 
cheur at St. Thomas’s Hospital); Dr. Merriman, a 
son of the deceased; and Mr. Stone, for the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

The condition of the Asssistant-Surgeon in the Navy 
has long been a subject of painful and well-grounded 
complaint on the part of the profession, and of heart- 
less inconsideration (to use no harsher term) on the 
part of the Admiralty. In a circular issued in July, 
1850, it is stated that “ first-class assistant-surgeons 
are to be entitled to cabins where space and accom- 
modation will permit.” This was thought to settle 
the question, and the medical press was silenced. 
Two cases have recently occurred, however, which 
make it appear that this regulation was only intended 
as “a tub thrown to the whale.” In the first case 
the commander of a small vessel, the Fspiégle, 
finding that no accommodation had been provided for 
the assistant-surgeon appointed to the ship, generously 
gave up one of his own cabins for the entire use 
of that officer. In the second case, an assistant- 
surgeon who had passed the examination qualifying 
him for the rank of surgeon, had been appointed to the 
steam-frigate Desperate, and expected the cabin 
accommodation which under existing regulations | 
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is understood to be afforded to gentlemen holding his 
rank in the naval service. Finding, however, that no 
cabin had been provided for him, he made application 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and the result was that 
the dockyard authorities were ordered to report upon 
the case, and to state whether the nec ssary Space 
could be afforded without inconvenience to the service. 
A report was accordingly drawn up, in which it was 
stated that acabin might be built without any diffi- 
culty, and in this report the captain of the ship fully 
On this memorial being presented to the 
Admiralty, the request of the assistant-surgeon was 
decidedly refused. Not only the medical press, but 
the United Service Gazette, the Times newspaper, and 
even the House of Commons, have respectively ex- 
pressed their indignation at this unjust and impolitic 
conduct. And we are the more desirous to add our 
testimony against it, as the remonstrance of Captain 
Boldero was not met by the Government in a very 
satisfactory manner. We maintain that the assistant- 
surgeons in the navy ought to have a separate cabin, 
instead of being exposed perpetually to the noise and 
ribaldry of the boy-midshipmen; we maintain this 
not because they are gentlemen, but because they are 
men; not because they are members of a profession 
at least as well educated as the profession represented 
by the Admiralty, but because the efficiency of our 
medical officers is essential to the efficie ney of the NAVY 5 
not because it would be a more creditable thing in the 
Admiralty to treat gentlemen as gentlemen, but 
because, by treating them otherwise, they are driving 
gentlemen from the navy, whose place must be filled 
by men without honourable feeling, and without the 
pride and principle and spirit which make men trust- 
worthy in danger and difficulty. Sut above all, no 
medical man can practise his profession in any of its 
branches without having time and opportunity for 
seclusion, for reading, reflection, and study. And 
when we reflect on the immense importance of naval 
surgeons to the health of our sailors, and the proper 
care of their lives and limbs, and the constant lia- 
bility of a whole ship’s crew to be left in the sole 
charge of the assistant-surgeon when anything 
happens to the surgeon which disables him, we are 
astonished that so important a personage should ever 
have been allowed to rank with the purser, or consort 
with the mid-ship-boys. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSICS. 

Tue DistrinvuTion OF HEAT ON THE SURFACE O01 
THE Sun.—Father Secchi, of Rome, has described, in 
a letter to Mr. Grant, published in the Philosophical 

Magazine, some capital experiments instituted by 
him to determine whether the heat of different por- 
tions of the sun’s surface varies or no, being impelled 
to this inquiry from a consideration of the generally- 
admitted fact of the greater brilliancy of the light 
emitted from the centre than from the edges of the 
solar disk, together with the late observations of 
Fizeau, that it was the same with respect to chemical 
radiation—an observation confirmed by some daguer- 
reotypes taken by Professor Secchi during the late 
solar eclipse. Neglecting the details of the experi- 
ments described in the letter, I content myself with 
conveying to the reader the chief conclusions arrived 
at by this astronomer from the results these experi- 
ments afforded him. In the first place, the heat of 
the sun is almost twice as great at the centre of the 
disk as at the borders. Secondly, the maximum of 
heat does not appear to be precisely at the centre, 
but somewhat above it—this maximum of heat coin- 
ciding with the position of the solar equator, as visible 
from the earth at the period of the experiment; from 
whence the observer concludes that the regions about 
the solar equator must be hotter than those at its 
poles, an idea previously entertained by himself and 
others from considerations connected with the solar 
spots. Professor Secchi hints also at the possibility 
of the two solar hemispheres possessing different 
temperatures, which is doubtless the case on the earth, 
and is presumed to be the case with Mars ; reserving 
this question to be determined by future experiments. 
He observes, with respect to the heat of the spots of 
the sun, that they seemed to be less hot than the 
other portions, but the groups were too small to 
enable him to determine this point with any cer- 
tainty. Since this communication, Father Secchi has 
been enabled to confirm this opinion of the influence 
exerted by the solar spots on the temperature; for 
sometimes a spot which occupied but a minute portion 
of the aperture in the apparatus by which the heat- 
force was measured, caused the temperature to fall 
3°, or about one-fifteenth of the whole intensity. But 
it must not be concluded from this observation that 
these spots emit no heat, since experiments show that 
they exercise a sensible calorific influence even in the 
obscurest portions. This astronomer has also been able 
to prove the truth of his assumption that the equa~- 
torial regions of the sun are actually the hottest 
portion of its surface. In the former experiments, made 
during the month of March, the maximum of heat 
was found to be a little above the centre of the sun, 
a position agreeing almost exactly with the projection 
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of the equator on its disk: whence he concluded, 
if it were true that the maximum heat of the sun was 


| 


at its equator, then, during June, when the nodes | 


of the solar equator pass through the earth, the 
upper and lower solar hemispheres should exhibit an 
equal amount of heat ; whilst, when the projection of 


| 


the solar equator attained its greatest depression, | 


during September, that then the point of maximum 
temperature should fall below the centre of the solar 
disk. 


Experiment being had recourse to, it was | 


proved that during August the upper appeared to be | 


a little hotter than the lower hemisphere ; however, 
the difference being always very slight and not un- 
frequently reversed ; 
hemisphere was decidedly the hotter of the two; the 
maximum difference, somewhat more than 2°, being 


but, in September, the lower | 


almost identical with the results afforded by the | 


experiment made during March, being, however, 


precisely in the opposite direction to the one alluded to; | 


and it seems, moreover, that this maximum coincides 
with the period of the greatest depression of the solar 
equator. 

Tue CoLours oF THE SKY AND THE CLovuDs.—- 
It is now some time since Professor Forbes noticed 


the deep red tint assumed by a jet of steam when | 


looked at by transmitted light, but which when ob- 
served by reflected light is blue; and connected 
these observations with the colour of the clouds and of 
the sky. Other observers have followed in his foot- 
steps, confirming and extending these views. Thus 
Mr. R. Phillips traces the varied colours manifested 
by a jet of steam to the influence of the ordinary in- 
terference ot light, similar to the phenomena exhi- 
bited by thin transparent plates; inferring that all the 
varied and brilliant tints exhibited by the clouds 
have their origin in the quality of light developed by 
minute drops of water floating in the atmosphere, 
the varying size of which determines and is the cause 
of the variation in colour of the clouds, whilst the 


blue of the sky is produced by reflexion. M. Clausius, | 


of Berlin, maintains similar views, thinking, however, 
that the particles of water which are concerned in 
producing colour do not exist as drops of water, but 
as vesicles or bladders of water. He further holds, 
that all the gorgeous colours of an autumnal sunset 
are referrible to two simple primary ones, whence all 
the others are derived, viz.: blue, in every shade, 
from dark blue to white, the phenomena accompany- 
ing interference by reflected light; and orange-red, 


in all its shades, which accompanies interference by | 


transmitted light ; the numerous other tints, as purple, 


| wine of its year and quality. 


green, and bronze, occurring in the clouds, are to be | 


attributed to the mixture of the different shades of 
these two primary colours. M. Clausius also main- 
tains that when clouds appear coloured, but little of 


this colour is formed in the cloud itself, believing that | 


the water vesicles usually differ too much in thickness 
to produce a single determinate colour; but that the 
light itself, partly on its way to the cloud and partly 
between the cloud and the observer's eve, assumes 
the colour exhibited by the cloud. These views 
are in some measure disputed by Mr. Phillips, who 
attributes an important action to the sky in producing 
those sunrise and sunset hues, so glorious 

That we can almost think we gaze 

Through golden vistas into Heaven ; 


since he holds that the firmament consists of a dis- 


tinct and very distant orb of the atmosphere (it must | 


be this boundary-wall of the sky that, according to 
plain-speaking Mr. Ruskin, Claude saw, knocked his 
head against, and ever after painted), which contains 
80 many particles of water that it yields a blue colour 
by reflexion; and as the level rays of the sun, when 
near the horizon, pass through a greater thickness of 


this atmospheric sphere than at other times, the dérect | 


light of the sun becomes reddened by interference on 
transmission through the blue sky, the intensity of 
the colours depending on the constantly-varying 
thicknesses of this atmospheric orb; conclusions 
which I suspect will not meet with general acceptance. 
Some of these observations may be easily verified by 
watching the jet of steam issuing from a locomotive: 
and the truth of the connexion of the colours of the 
clouds with watery vapour made sensible to any one 
who will mark the various beautiful tints exhibited 
by the “ white flag of civilisation,” issuing from the 
funnel of a locomotive, when the nearly level rays at 
sunrise and sunset impinge, at different angles, on this 
. isible aque US vapora. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Tue Bovavet or Wines.—The characteristic odour 
of wine, apart from its slightly alcoholic acc i 
ment, is attributable to an essential 
than the alcohol of the wine, from 
separated by distillation; this oil is a product of 
fermentation occurring in all wines, to which th 
( due, and is termed by chemi 
being a compound of 
The bouquet, or : 


: Mpani-~ 
oil, less volatile 
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cenanthie acid. 





however, a principle quite distinct from th 1 
ether, since we find it sin rly developed in 
wines, and varying constantly according t I 
of growth, the seasons, quality, description wine, 
fermentati and a | 
lars; whilst in other wines thi 
t quite, wanting. These strik- 
vether with its commercial im- 


with re 





spect to the 





Germany and France, the value of which so greatly | more generally used in the northern districts of the 
depends on the presence and fragrancy of this bouquet,) | country, and require greater skill in the handling 


have often directed the attention of chemists to this | 


subject ; and of these investigators Dr. F. L. Winckler 
appears to be the last who has made the results of his 
researches public. During a series of experiments on 
the vegetation of plants, the causes of the particular 


odour characterising the wine of a special district, and | 


differing from all others, naturally engaged his 
attention ; and he finds that when wine is evaporated 
at a steam heat, so as to expel the alcohol, cenanthic 
ether and as much of the water as it will part with, 


than the wheel-plough usually adopted in the south and 
east of the island: with either the work is less effi- 
cient than when the spade is used—the point to be at- 
tained in the construction of a perfect implement 
being to combine the advantage of both spade and 
plough. To this end various digging-machines have 
been adopted with variable success, yet encouraging to 


| perseverance in this important branch of mechanics. 


there remains a treacly liquid of a pleasant acid and | 


vinous odour, from which bitartrate of potash slowly 
separates. By redissolving this thick liquid in water, 
and distilling it from a large quantity of lime, an 
agreeably and powerfully scented distillate passes 
over, of an odour far more intense than the charac- 
teristic bouquet of the wine employed. This odori- 
ferous substance appears to be a new and powerful 
base, capable of forming neutral salts with acids, 
which salts possess the same scent as the wine whence 
the base is obtained. The next point was to deter- 
mine whether the bouquet is itself a compound of this 
base with some organic vegetable acid—a supposition 
confirmed by distilling the solution left in the retort, 
after its treatment with lime, with sulphuric acid, 
when a peculiar balsam-scented and volatile acid passed 
over; this acid solution was then saturated with the 
base before described, when a neutral and volatile 
organic salt was obtained, which exhibited the specific 
bouquet of the wine originally employed in the highest 
degree. It further appears that the principle first 
obtained is a base rich in nitrogen; and Dr. Winckler 
regards the compound formed by it with its peculiar 
acid, not only as really constituting the characteristic 
bouquet of a wine, but that the keeping qualities and 
the changes to which the wine is subject from age are 
wholly attributable to this volatile salt—a generalisa- 
tion somewhat too extensive, although, in all probabi- 
lity, in a measure it nay be regarded as a correct as- 
sumption. Of six varieties of wine experimented on 
the results were uniform and decisive; the contrast 
being very marked between the scents of these volatile 
salts yielded by a fine quality of red Oberingelheim 
of 1846, a good white Bergstrasser of 1846, and one 
of the worst qualities of the latter kind; the two first 
producing compounds differing greatly in odour, 
although in each case this was very fragrant, whilst 


The steam traction-ploughs, which have lately at- 
tracted much attention from all interested in agri- 
culture, are by no means the novelties presumed, 
since one of these implements was shown at Dumfries 
during the meeting of the Highland Society there, 
some eighteen years since, and Lord Willoughby 
D’Eresby has always worked one of his own con- 
struction on his Lincolnshire estates. Alluding to a 


| plough adopted by the Marquis of Tweedale for deep 


ploughing, the lecturer observed that in most cases, 
where steam has successfully supplanted labour, it 
has demanded that old processes be laid aside and 
new ones, adapted to its special requirements, should 
be made use of; a remark which it would be well for 
all machinists whose attention has been directed to 
the improvement of this implement of tillage to 
treasure up, so that, in the conception and planning 
of any new instrument they may at once dismiss from 
their minds the present forms of plough and spade, 
and devote themselves to the problem of the 
most efficient means of breaking up the surface 
of the soil (with the other conditions involved, 
both as respects that surface and the subsoil), with 
the aid of a stationary or locomotive steam-engine. 
Mr. Wilson closed his lecture by favourably noticing 
a machine constructed by Usher of Edinburgh, and 
worked by a locomotive; by which the soil is left 


| broken up as by a fork, and sowing and covering in 


the seed are effected simultaneously with the so-called 
ploughing. This implement is stated to travel at 
the rate of three miles an hour, and to be capable of 
performing its triple avocations on from seven to 
nine acres per diem, at a cost of half-a-crown an 
acre; it is also adapted for ascending and descending 
uneven ground, and of travelling on common roads. 
On these data the lecturer calculated, taking Caird’s 
estimate of 14,000,000 of acres under tillage in Eng- 
land, ploughed at least once a year, at the average 


| rate of ten shillings per acre, that such a machine as 


the latter possessed the unpleasant earthy smell of the | this U I 
| saving of 5,250,000/., replace the labour of 50,000 men 
and 100,000 horses, and thus diminish the consump- 


This chemist regards 
the colouring matter of wine, especially that of red 
wines, as being closely connected with this nitrogenous 


salt; he thinks, also, that most fresh vegetable juices | 
contain nitrogen, and during the process of vegetation | 
suffer changes analogous to fermentation (a most | 


doubtful supposition), and that the odour of most 
flowers and leaves, including those of the vine, is due 
to the presence of similar compounds peculiar to and 
characteristic of each variety of plant. 
submitted to a similar treatment analogous results 
are obtained; this b 
in nitrogen, to which substance Dr. Winckler rather 
hazardously attributes the nutritive properties of this 
favourite English and German liquor. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 

AGRICULTURE. 

PLoveus, OLp AND New.—It is not merely with 
recondite science that the most successful and ener- 
getic of the institutions of this kingdom 
busies itself; fur the same walls within which Davy 
once wrought and spoke, and where Faraday carefully 
evolves and felicitously illustrates truths abstruse and 
laboriously grasped even by the earnest cultivator of 
science, frequently echo with a pleasant 
the gradual development of some important branch of 
industry from the simple germ of a fact noted and 
investigated by the philosopher; as well as with dis- 


scientilic 





resu ne of 


| courses upon subjects familiar to all, the origin of 


which, however, is shrouded in remote antiquity. 
To this last division I would refer an instructive lecture 
delivered by Mr. John Wilson at the Royal Institu- 
tion, upon the various implements and modes of 
breaking up the surface of the land, for the purpose of 
cultivation, which may be included under the head- 
ing “ Ploughs and Ploughing.” To refer to anti- 
quity in proof of the extent of the use of the 
and the reverence with whic! tillage was re- 





plough, 


garded by every settled and civilised nation, would be 
























to quote almost every author, sacred or profane, 
whose works are extant. In Egypt, Palestine, 
, China, the Indian Peninsula, Greece, Italy, 
l rm i he plough was used and held 
in honour; a ul of such uni- 
ve lou h. i this, its 
m ications very recent 
origin. Con ind thence 
to the time of d that in 
England turn-rest ploughs were commonly used in 
Ix t ubsoil plough was known; and that 
1 ] | s of Norfoll 1S l three 
shed by one hor rh 
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When beer is | 


this of Usher's, universally employed, would effect a 


tion of corn to the extent of 1,500,000 quarters, capable 
of being diverted to the other wants of the nation; a 
somewhat cool way for a professed friend to agricul- 
ture to prove the warmth of his attachment to the 
agriculturist, by advocating so keenly a machine which 
is to replace the labour of—a euphuism for “ throw 
out of work”—50,000 of the heartiest, healthiest, and 
best labourers of the kingdom. This may be inevi- 


| table, and this “ absorption” be in accordance with 


verage yielding a distillate rich | 


economical science; but the real wisdom and enduring 


| advantage of such a result may well be questioned. 


HERMES. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


Tur Art Journal for April has two engravings from 
| the Vernon Gallery, its usual variety of illustrated 


articles, and that which will perhaps be still more at- 
tractive just now, the first part of a report of the 
Exhibition of Art Industry, in Dublin, with nearly 
one hundred wood-cuts of the objects exhibited. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue London Corporation, in carrying out their deter- 
mination to adorn the Mansion-house with statues, 
avoided competition. They visited various studios, 


; and then named by ballot six sculptors, who should 





each be commissioned to produce an ideal figure from 
one of the English poets. The artists selected are— 
Messrs. Bailey, M‘Dowall, Foley, Lough, Calder 
Marshall, and Thrupp; and they have each sub- 
mitted a sketch in plaster of their design one- 
fourth the real size, which is to be somewhat larger 
than life. The subjects are, following the same order as 
the names,— Bright Morning Star;” “ Milton;” 
** Leah,” from Moore’s * Lives of the Angels;” “ Egeria,” 
from Byron’s “ Childe Harold;” ‘ Comus,” “ Griselda,” 
and a figure called “‘ The Lion Slayer,” unappropriated. 
This last is to be withdrawn, and a substitute provided. 
——The Institute of British Architects has made its 
annual award of the Royal Gold Medal for 1853, in 
favour of Sir Robert Smirke.———A copy of Turner's 
“ Liber Studiorum” brought 115/. at the recent sale 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson of the library 
of Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth. An importa- 
tion having taken place from Hamburg of a large 
quantity of prints, printed and published at Leipsic, 
the duty was demanded on them as books, as forming 
part of a work on chemistry; but as the law does not 
re juire prints to be stamped like books, in order to 
render them admissible at the low duty, under the 
convention with Prussia, a request was made for their 
delivery, and, under the circumstances, it was ruled 
that althoug! considered books for duty, they v 


still prints, and entitled to the privilege of admis 
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as if duly stamped, at the reduced duty paid on 
works published in Prussia, as desired. On the 
8th of January, there was a grand procession in 
Washington to participate in the inauguration of the 
equestrian statue of General Jackson. This werk of 





| 


art is the first piece of statuary of any magnitude | 


that has ever been made in bronze in the U nited 
States. The artist, Mr. Clarke Mills, was previously 
known only as the sculptor of the busts of Mr. Cal- 
houn and some other persons. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
ApotpH GotiMick’s Compositions.—Europa Galop 





de Concert.—Grande Marche Eroique.— Valse Styri- | 


enne.—-Caprice sur des Airs Ethiopiens.—London : 


Boosey 


| at Sydenham. 


Herr Apotrn GoLumick, a composer of consider- | 


able celebrity, and still more considerable talent, is 
a resident in London, highly esteemed in musical 
circles for his graceful style of pianism. The above- 
quoted specimens of his compositions, the first that 
we have seen, give us at once a favourable idea of his 
powers, and entitle him to the consideration of our 
musical readers. The characteristics of Herr Goll- 
mick’s writings are—fascinating melodies, an easy, 
brilliant, and graceful style of writing, offering a 
variety of effects, and not presenting any great 
difficulties. In no modern music have we met with 
such a happy and spontaneous idea as the theme of 
the Europa Galop. It is of that pleasantly-exciting 


| pected to take place this session. 





miner in Materia Medica. It has pleased her 
Majesty to confer the honour of baronetey on Dr. 
Henry Holland. —— The Emperor of Austria has 
granted the Golden Medal for lite ‘rary and artistic 
merit to Mr. Leone Levi, for his work on the ‘ Com- 
mercial Law of the World.” 
Earl of Carlisle has been installed as Lord Rector of 
Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
Pope Pius has approved of De Fabrio’s plan for a 
great monument to the memory of Tasso. Chevalier 
Bunsen has obtained from the University of Gittingen 
the degree of Doctor, “ for the rare theological science 
of which he has given proof.” 

The Cleopatra Needle has proved too worthless and 
insignificant in the eyes of the agents of the Crystal 
Palace to justify a removal. The Obelisk of Luxor 
will, however, be brought from Egypt for exhibition 














chester has the largest number of public and semi- 
public libraries. The ratification of the copyright 
treaty with the United States of America is not ex- 
It requires the vote 
of two-thirds of the Senate to make it law. On = 
6th ult a comet was observed from the Collegi 








| Romano, which Mr. Hind thinks presents strong in- 


kind that one listens to over and over again without | 


tiring. The Marche Eroique is bold and vigorous, 
with a charming motivo for its principal subject. It 
is rather less effective than the Luropa, and may be 
more adapted for the orchestra than the piano, not- 
withstanding which it will doubtless be played by all 
who admire really tuneful music. The Valse Styrienne 


will in a very short time form part of every lady’s | 


repertoire for the piano, or we are no judges of the 
taste of our fair countrywomen. 
ing valse is this Styrienne. Indeed, if this morceau 
were indorsed by Bellini’s name, we should compli- 
ment the composer on his happy inspiration.  7h¢ 
Ethiopian Caprice is a fantasia in the modern style, 
on the well-known melody of Mary Blane. Of this 
piece, which has no pretensions to originality, we 
can speak in terms of commendation, and can re- 
commend it to players who have a tolerably good 
command of the piano, and can execute bravura pas- 
sages without stumbling. Our readers will observe, 
from our remarks, that M. Gollmick’s compositions 
are specially adapted for drawing-room performance, 
on account of the attractive melodies and finished 
and brilliant passages which pervade them, 
companied by the awkward difficulties which tyros 
and uneducated musicians throw into their music. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
M. Emite Prupent has just arrived in London, 
prepared for his share in the ensuing musical cam- 
paign. Prudent gave a grand concert at the 
Italian Opera, in Paris, just before his departure, 
which was attended by the aristocracy and celebrities 
of the belle ville. Le Reveil des Fées, his chef-T eurvre ¥ 
was performed with full orchestra, and elicited a 
double encore. The foreign journals announce the 





| rates of postaze, 


dication of identity with that of 1664,—one of 
most minutely described comets in history. The 
contribution in aid of Lady Franklin’s exertions for 
the recovery of her husband and his compa: from 
Van Dieman’s Land, has reached her hands, 
amounts to 1,671/. 13s. 4d. The subscribers to the 
testimonial include all classes and denominations of 
the colonists. Printed books, razines, reviews, 
and pamphlets (whether British, colonial, or foreign) 
may now be transmitted by the post between the 
United Kingdom and New South Wales, by the direct 
packet, vié Plymouth; or by the overland mail, 
Southampton and Singapore, at the following reduced 
viz.:—For each packet not exceeding 


the 





ions, 





ma 


vid 


41b. in weight, 6d. ; ditto e rp. Lib. and not ex- 
ceeding 1b. ls.; ditto 1b. and not exceeding 2Ibs. 
| 2s.; ditto 2lbs. and not exceeding 3lbs. 3s., beyond 
which weight no packet can be sent.——M. Albert 


The most bewitch- | W 
| Gaudry, 


| sores 


unac- | 


destruction by fire of the great theatre at Moscow. —— | 


The Gazette Musicale states that Mdlle. Marie La- 
blache, daughter of the incomparable basso, has made 
her first appearance at the Court Theatre of St. 


Petersburgh, in “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” with 
great success. Mr. Ella mentioned in the pro- 





gramme of his last Winter Evening, that M. Leonard 
has been appointed to the violin profe ssorship at the 
Conservatoire at Brussels, vacated by the resis gnation 
of M. de Beriot,—and that “after the present year, 

M. Vieuxtemps, to whom it was offered, “ purposes 
visiting a distant part of the globe.”.——Continental 
papers announce that, in the month of July next 
there will be held in Leipsic a Congress of the Direc- 
tors of all the theatres in Germany. The object of its 
deliberations is, to settle general and uniform con- 
ditions on which unpublished pieces and musical 
scores may be represented and executed in other 


a well-known French naturalist, has been 
sent to the island of Cyprus and the shores of the 
Levant to study and report on the geology and natural 
history of those portions of the Turkish empire. 
Sir Roderick Murchison gave, last week, his second 
President of the Geogr: ay hical Socie ty. 
Among the works exhibited were Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
large map of Eastern Australia, about to be published, 
on which the gold-fields and new discoveries are 
marked, with a separate map of the province of Vic- 
toria, accompanied by special plans of the Bendigo 
and Mount Alexander Diggings, on a scale of two 
inches to a mile; large charts showing the set of the 
different currents of the Oceans, 


Pacific and Atlantic 
and specially in relation to the two sides of the 





as 


Isthmus of Central America, by Mr. Findlay; an 
original map of the Rio Negro, a tributary of th 
river Amazon, by Mr. Wallace; and a beautiful map 


Buch. C 
machine, « 
Indicator.” 


of Teneriffe, executed by Von 
explained his newly-invented 
‘ Spherical Great Circle 


apt. Moore 
illed the 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Lyceum.—A Strange Iistory. 

HAayYMARKET.—-Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus: 
a Burlesque, in one act, by Mr. Planché. Llopements 
in High Life: a Comedy, in five acts, by Mr. Sul- 
livan. 


ApELPHI.—A Desperate Game: a Comic Drama, in 
one act, by Mr. Morton. 
Sr. JAmes’s THearre.—French Plays. Mile. Page, 
Mile. Lobry, and M. Lafont. 
In the exercise of a wise discretion the Lyceum 
management has withdrawn A Strange [istory ; and 
| our old friends, The Game of Speculation and Little 


theatres than those for which they have been written. | 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 
Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe has arrived at 
Liverpool. Her husband and the author of Sam 
Slick accompanied her. The authoress has adde ‘d 
some 150 pages of new matter to her Aey to Unel 
Tom’s Cabin. ——The ninth volume of the wo rk s of 
Galileo Galilei, published by order of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, has made its appearance at Florence 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has been appointed consul at 
Liverpool.——The subscription list for the erection of 
a monument to the memory of the late Dr. Moir, of 
Musselburgh, being now well filled up, the subscribers 
are at once to determine as to the description and 
site of the monument.——The senate of the London 
University have appointed Dr. William Smitl 
Examiner in Classice, Dr. G. O. Rees as Ex 





and 


as | Fitzwilliam, 
} , 


Toddlekins, suffice to make us bear the loss with resig- 
nation. The piece was radically wrong, and defied 
all attempts at alteration or improvement. In vain 
was the comic tableau of Charles Matthews upon the 
donkey-cart converted into a more tragic 
the defunct Basil Baker; in vain was the 
creature cut off with one bold stroke, and 
ment confessed to be usel nothing 
withdrawal would suit the exigencies of the 
that has been judiciously effected. 

Of Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus, can 
than that it is the most entertaining 
novelty of the season. It has no plot, and pretends 


one over 
tail of the 
a denoue- 

but entire 
case, and 


we 


sav no fess 


to none. It is a review of the most remarkable per- 
formances at other houses, and prospective glance 
into Mr. Buckstone’s own intentions. Lastly, it is 


cf, decorations, 


Mr. Planché’s very best terse, epi- 


and elegant. The acti 


written in 
grammatic, 





scenery augur fairly for the new management; and, 
as for the last, though we cannot say with a Sunday 
contemporary that if it had been finished it would 


have been perfect, it is as charmi work of art as 








we have seen for many a day. 

And now, in parenthesis, a word a: to Mr. Buck- 
stone and his company. We all know Mr. Buckstone: 
he needs no introduction here. We all know Mrs. 

Miss Reynolds, Bucking- 


Mrs. L. S. 
} 


im, &e €e. We know Mr. rrv. Sullivan 


The Right Hon. the | 


| at his command, 


Of all our provincial towns Man- | 


and |} 





and Mr. Howe. Pretty Louisa Howard, too, is among 
them, home again from Brighton. Like Aphrodite, 
she comes to us from the sea; and the cold waves of 
the English Channel have sent us a fairer creature 
than ever stepped upon the shore of Gnidos. Some 
notabilities from the provinces are also there ; Messrs. 
Corri, Chippendale, and so forth. These we have not 
known before; but it seems likely that we shall both 
know them and like them anon. 

Now this appears to be a most excellent company ; 
and we have no doubt that, with careful management 
and a tasteful selection of pieces adapted to the talents 
Mr. Buckstone will enjoy a most 
successful career. We wish you good speed, Mr. 
Buckstone! But, ah! there is a rock upon which 
many managers, most of all author-actor-managers, 
have split, and from which we would willingly see 
your course steered clear. It is a delicate matter, so 
we will only hint at it faintly. Before M. Arséne 
Houssaye was appointed director of the Théatre 
Frangais (a post which he most creditably fills, M- 
Ponsard and the feuilletons to the contrary notwith- 
standing), he had written a very charming little piece 
called Sappho, and had offered it for representation at 
the theatre. No sooner, however, was he appointed 
than he at once withdrew the piece, and contented 
himself with bestowing upon it the honours of type- 
“T am director of this theatre,” said he in his preface, 
“not for the purpose of producing my own works, 
but those of other people.” 

It may be right to produce the works of other 
people ; but, gue diable! we need not have had Mr- 
Sullivan— Sullivan of The Beggar on Horseback — 
Sullivan of The Old Love and the New. Name of 
evil augury! Anderson and Drury-lane was his old 
love; Buckstone and the Haymarket is his new. 
The old love he beguiled most notoriously ; she lost 
her reputation, and died miserably in despair. Be 
warned then in time, O young and healthy nymph 
of the Haymarket ! 

If we were to take some five or six acts, hap- 
hazard, out of George Lillo, Holcroft, and two or 
three more of that school (which, like a booby heir, has 
nothing but its legitimacy to render it respectable), 
put them into a sausage-chopping machine, and run 
them into form as they were expelled, we should get as 
good a comedy as any by Mr. Sullivan. Provided with 
a note-book of sufticient bulk, it were an easy task to 
wade through the dull productions which entertained 
our ancestors, and, having selected a sufficient number 
of quips, conceits, and laboured repartees, to string 
them upon f ill-assorted and unconnected 
events. We hope that we commit no injustice: but 
we believe it to be imposs sible that dialogue, so witty 
in some parts, and so ins ufferably dull in others, can 
be all original. Shall we tell of the plot? There is 
none to tell of. The hero is Mr. Barry Sullivan, & 
broken-down roué, who tries matrimony as his last 
by-path to fortune; he swaggers and intrigues about 
the stage for five mortal acts, repents, and marries a 
widow, who has been constantly baffling his schemes, 
in the last. It is but just to add, that the acting 
throughout was as perfect as it could be. We were 
especially pleased with Miss Reynolds's interpretation 
of the smart, worldly young widow, who outwits the 
adventurer at every turn of his doublings, only to 
marry him at the last; and nothing could be more 
charmingly artless than was Louisa Howard as the 
simple little girl, who tells all that thinks 
because there is no guile in her. It is pleasant to 
give these praises; they take away the taste of the 
blame about Sullivan. Praise is pleasanter than 
blame ; and it may be that an unwillingness to see 
these fresh young talents wasted upon the interpre- 
tation of such trash, may have something to do with 
the inspiration of the latter. 

The little Adelphi seems determined to keep up the 
game with spirit and entrain. A comic drama, en- 
titled A Desperate Game, from the pen of Mr. Morton, 
is spoken well of; but, as we have not yet witnessed 
it, we must refrain from comment. The admirable 
comedy, Wasks and Faces, is transplanted hither from 
the Haymarket; but who shall be the Worrincrox 
after Mrs. Stirling ? 

Why do some of our contemporaries insist upon 
speaking of the French Plays as “that elegant series of 
entertainments?” Is it because they regard the French 
language somewhat in the light of an elegant accom- 
plishment? The truth is, that much that is done at 
the St. James’s, however comic and amusing, no more 
deserves the epithet elegant than would a good roaring 
Adelphi farce, if transplanted to the borders of the 
Seine. During the present season, nine-tenths of the 
little given have been right down, laughable, 
Palais-Royal of absurdity; and in some of 
them a broadness of expression and a looseness of 
morality may be detected, which, if rendered into the 


a series of 


she 


pleces 
pi 


pieces 


native Saxon, would rather seem to deserve the title 
of inelegant. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt about the elegance of Milles. Page and Lobrv 


[he former is a charming little actress; and the 


latter has a careful and polished, though somewhat a 
harsher style. Lafont, too, is there; and there is no 
doubt about his elegance. Last night they played 
Mme. Ancelot’s Marguerite, in which Mile. Pave 
sustains the character of Ma ‘querite de Senn le. 
Mile. Lobry supplants da belle Luther in Livre /1/1. 


Chapitre ler; and 


1e hyacinthine 


but who can forget 
curls of the lively 


the merry fac 
Teuton ? 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Baliol’s (Mi artha B.) Diary, 17. 58-4, post post Svo. 9s. cL 

3arrows's (Com.) Pitcairn's Island, a Lecture, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Bell's (Rev. ©. D.) Faith in Earnest, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Bibliotheca Classica, “ Horatii Opera Omnia,” by Macleane, 18s. cl. 
Bohn’s Antigq. Lib. “ Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon,” 12mo. 5s, 
Bohn's Class. Lib. “ Aristotle's Politics and Economics,” 12mo. 5s, 
Bohn's Illus. Lib. “‘ Bechstein's Cage and C hamber Birds,” 5s. 
Bohn’s Stan. Lib. “ Bremer’s Home,” and “Strife and Peace,” 3s. 6d. 
Bridge's (Rev. C.) Scriptural Studies, Part Il. 18mo. ls. 6d. half-bd. 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, First Period, 16s. cl. 
Cameron (C. H.) On the Duties of Great Britain to India, 8vo. 6s. 
Cox's (8. H., D.D.) Interviews Memorable and Useful, er. 8vo. 9s. 

De Camoens’ (L.) Lusiad, trans. by Quillinan, cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Disraeli's Works : Henrietta Temple, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Edwards on the Intelligence of the Animal Creation, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
lements of Taxation, Svo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Events of a Year, by Emilie Carlen, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Familiar Things, Vol. IL. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Family Friend, Vol. III. new series, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Femele Jesuit Abroad, by C. Seager, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Fenelon, Selections from, by Mrs. Follen, fe p. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Fisk's (Rev. G.) Lessons on the Christian Evidence 
— Mereweather, by Young, 2 vols. post Svo. Qls. bds. 

yeorge IIL Court and Cabinets of, by the Duke of Buckingham, 3s. 
Glelg 8 Series : M‘Leod's My First Book, 18mo. 6d. swd. 
leig's Series: Simple Truths in Simple Lessons, 18mo. 6d. swd. 
ordon’s (J.) Christian Developments, 12mo. 6s. cl 
7 annover on the Construction, &c. of the Microscope, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

















Harvey's ( W. W.) Sermons for Young Men, vo. 4s. bds. 
Hayward's (J.) Gazetter of the United States, 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Historical Outlines of Political Catholicism, 8vo. &s. cl. 

Hogeg's (J.) Domestic Medical and Surgical Guide, cr. 8vo. Is. swd. 
Tlust. London Lib.: Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces, Svo. 6s. cl. 


Scattered Leaves, post 8vo. 9s. 
) Lecture on the Duke of We sllington, 
$ 


Jones's (Mrs.) 


Kennaway’s (C. E fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. 





Key to Unck Tom's Cabin, by Mrs. Stowe, post 8vo. : 3s. 6d. cl. 
King on the Presbyterian Form of Church Government, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Law’s Elements of Euclid, Part I. 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. (Weale.) 





fore Young Men's Christian Association, 1852-3, 3s. 6¢. 
London City Te Osbert of Aldgate, fep. 8vo. ls. bds 
Longfeliow’s Evangeline, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 2 vols. 45s 
Mary Anne Wellington, by Cobbold, 12mo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Mary Queen of ey by Mignet, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Miller's (Rev. J. C.) Lent Lectures—Solomon, fcp. 8vo. 2s. cl 
Monro's (Rev i) ) The Parish, fep. 8vo. 9s. cl. 


Lectures 





















Moore's (‘T.) Memoirs, Journals, &c. edit. by Lord John Russell, Vols. IIL 
and IV. post 8vo. 21s. c 

Murray's Railway Reading : Wellington, by Maurel, 12mo. 1s. 

Nat. Iilust. Lib.: Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Nelson's (Lord) Life, by Allen, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Nevay's (J.) Rosalind’s Dream, and other Poems, 12mo. 4s. cl 

Neville’s (J., C. E.) Hydraulic Tables, 8vo. 9s. cl 

Pott’s Euclid’s Elements. Book IL. with N Is. cl. swd. 

Prideaux on Fuel, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd 2 

Pocket Library: Dollars and Cents. 12mo. Is. cl 

Problem : What is the Church? solved, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Quillinan's (W.) Poems, with Memoir, fep. 8vo. 75. cl 

Reading for Travellers : Montenegro, by Count Krasinski, 1s. 6d. 

Railway Library: Woodreve Manor, by Dorseg, 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Revell’s Guide to Leather Work, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl 

Rough Pencillings of a Rough Trip to Rangoon in 1846, 10s. 6d. cl. 


Shuttleworth (Sir J. K.) on Public Education, 8vo. 12s, cl. 

Star in the Desert, [8mo. 2s. swd. 

Stories and Tales of Animated Nature, 12mo. 1s. swd 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. IV., Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Sumner’s White Slavery in the Barbary States, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 
Temple Bar, 1 5s, el. gilt. 





the City Golgotha, sq. 8vo. 
Tupper’s Half-a-Dozen Ballads about Australia, 12mo. 6d. swd 


Universal Library > ¥: ns's Travels in Egypt, royal 8vo. ls 





Warren's Psalmody, Vol. IV., oblong, 2s, cl 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
DEATHS. 
Kestner.— On the 5th ult. at Rome, the Chevalier Kestner, 
in his 76th y@ar, formerly Hanoverian Minister to the 





to the English literary public 
essays on the arts, in particular by a 
- instructive volume on painting, ably 
Eastlake. To him is owing, for the 
the best collection of casts of 


Papal Court. " He is known t 
by different 
small but highly 
translated by Sir C. 
most part, the formation of 











antique gems—that published by the Instituto Archeo- 
logico, of which he was one of the founders He leaves 
behind him ready to appear in print a volume of the 
highest interest for the history of Goethe,—the correspon- 


dence of the poet with Kestner’s father in the years 1772 
and 1773 (the period of Goetz and of Faust), before and after 




















the marriage of Kestner with Lotte, the ginal of 
Werther’s Lotte. 

Ricorpi.—Signor Ricordi, of Milan, aged 68 years, whose 
name is known throughout Europe as the eatest con- 
temporary publisher of music in Italy. 

Rocre.—James Roche, Esq., J. P., at his residence in Cork, 
at the advanced age of 83. The well-known “ I. R.” of the 
literary world, and the author of Essays of an Octogenarian, 

SrRATFroRD.—On the 29th ult., at his residence, . Notting 
hill-s re, in the 63rd year of his age, Liet ut. Ww. S 
Strat F.R.S., F.R.A.S., and for upwards of 
twenty years superinten nden of the ” Ni wtical Almana ‘k.’ 

G* tOUX’S IMP ROV E D SOAP ‘OMP ANY.— 

1 istered) 





No liabilities to Shar hold beyond their Shares 
Capital 50.0001 , in 50,000 shares of IL each, with power to increasc 
to 200,000. Deposit 5s. per shar No call will be made within two 
months of another; ¢ aty-one days’ notice of ea call will} 





ziven, by letter, to Shareholders. 


. Offices and Wholesale Warehouse—3 





{STONE 


























Manufactory—GREAT CAMBRID( 

“ The above is a Company that appears t fil our notions of what 

equisite in respect of the article of supply: and from the respecta- 
bility of the Direction, we do not doubt that it has all the elements of 
success. One advantage it has moreover, beyond most 7 compa- 
nies ; this is the fact that the business has been carried on profitably 

r some years, and its paying qualities are therefore put beyond 
hazard. With an enlarged capital, there appears every prospect of 
an extensive trade in the us rticles which the numerous certif 
so highly praise for their ¢ at manufacture. The testimor 

r f the eminent naval officers ought to be conclusive as to the 





lar soaps adapted for marine purposes, and a large traffic in 
this one department alone is sufficient to stabilitate the prosperity ofa 
single company.”—Her apath's Journal. 

Advantages to Shareholders :—A substantial and increasing trade; a 
lividend of 22 per cent. upon the capital of the Company ; ten per cent. 
discount allowed off household and toilet Soaps, upon an order in 
writing for not less than ll. value. Shareholders having five shares will 
thus realise a saving of 32 per cent. ,in respect of such shares. The 
liability of each shareholder limited to his subscription. 


Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained of 


Tokenhouse-yard ; 





the Company's Sharebr G. T. WHITE, Esq., 19, 
at the Company's offi Minories; of the Solicitor of the Company, 
Cc. F. HAYWARD, 174A, Fludye r-street, Westminster ; and at their Agents, 
Messrs. BROUGHTON and HAYWARD, 17, Billiter-street, where samples 
aud other particulars may be obtained. 


7 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of Groux's Improved Soap Company 
GENTLEMEN.—I request yon will allot me Shares in the above 
Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any less number 
hat may be allotted to me, to pay the deposit thereon, and to execute 
ir deed of settleme’ mt w hen c alled upon 
‘Dated this day of 1 





Christian and surname 
Address 

Oce upation 

Reference 





| Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 


| my hair, after seven years’ baldness. 


| invaluable to Families, 


| invention in the curs 


| baci 


| and 42, Barb 








| seg round the 


WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XTX. 

—To the CARPET TRADE.— ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can he sup- 
plied at all respectable C. Houses in London and the Country. 
The Company deem it necessary to caution the Public against parties 
who are selling an inferior description of goods as Felted C arpets, which 
will not bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or 
durability ; and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested 
by purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends 
of the piece, “ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with the Royal 
Arms in the Centre. The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, at 
8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


7 a * 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
b., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. perlb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 

















gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premis r cash only. 





Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
London, within two minutes’ w alk of 


SAMU CLARKE 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—C ountry orde rs, amounting to 10h or upwards, | Carriage Free. 


- y y N 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY ~ N's CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c., in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s., and will be sent, post free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 374, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7. “It perfectly restored 
—Major Hine, Jersey. “ Crinilene 
—Dr. Thomson, 














is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analysed.’ 


Regent-street. 


D°® You ‘SUFFER > 


TOOTHACHE? If s SO, 

instant ease and a LASTING CURE will be effected by using 
Dr. BARKER'S ENAMEL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and stopping 
the progress of decay, rendering them sound and useful for mastication 


and ornament. Price ls.; sent post free, with Instructions, &c. on re- 
ceipt of 13 postage stamps, by Dr. BARKER, 25, Argyle-square, Lon- 
don.—“‘ My Teeth now look sound and good. Your Enamel has quite 
cu the Toothache.” Miss Ray, Bath.—‘* I would have given a 





E. Smith.—“ I have 
I can now eat my 


guinea for your E ni amel twelve months ago.’ Rer. 
not ye a moment's pain since 1 filled my Teeth. 
food freely." Mr. Roberts 


M OORE_ “and — K 


~and~ ~ BUC KLEY’S 

CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, in pints, 
half-pints, ls. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, the Cream twice, 
its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast- ~cup costs but a penny. 
IN’ CH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 

FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. 
Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, 
extreme porté ability, delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
tains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef; one ounce making Soup 
sufficient for a meal. Price 3s. per lb. case. 

FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, 
town and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY, 4, Upper East Smithfield, 


TNODOROUS [AMBER CO! 











from ‘their 





London. 


CH \MBE R COMMODES 
affording great comfort to Invalids and to those in atten wanes, 
indispensable in these cold nights. Prices—In a handsome Oak Box, 
2/. 6s.; in an elegant Mahogany Enclosure. 
Sold only by the Patentees, FIFE and Co. 26, 
Covent-garden. Sole depot for the Hermetica 
acting valve, converting places in Gardens into comfortable 
irely preventing the return of cold air or effluvi 
3s A Pre with Engravings, forwarded by 
yostage stamps 








Tavistock-street, 











pectus, 





FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
QURGICAL E LAST IC STOCKINGS and 
A KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, y 1 ficient, and uny 
troul ble of Lacing or Bandaging; 













i a 
ature, with 











inder any ter it the 

likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classe: 

ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same be =a ba fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
t couchement, are ¢ irably ada nary l for giving adequate sup- 
i extreme lightness—a point little yara- 





attended to in the « 
1 








tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employec 
Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
sole Manufacture POPE and PLANTE, 





Trade, and Hospitals 


rhe Profession, 









RI ROYAL LI EI ENT. 

-M. AIN LEVER TR U Ss is allowed 
Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
satment of Hernia. 
in its effects) i avoided, a soft bandage being 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the Moc-Ms ain Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
ad, and may be worn during sleep. A 

, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
on the circumference of the body two inches 
ng sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 


RUPTI 
(THE MOC 


by upwards o 








(so often hurtful 










the 
Piccadilly, 





al Truss on the same principle. 
ling Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
8, With 


Every description of R 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved princ 
every kind of Surgical Bandages. 





PATENT | 


3s., and 
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| Class 20, Great E 


They are | 


one pound of which con- | 


N > r TY . 
HE NEW ROYAL PONGEE SUMMER 
SHAW L, 55s., manufactured and sold only by FARMER and 
ROGERS, at the Great Shawl and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, 
Regent-street. This Shawl, from its peculiar softness and pliancy, far 
exceeds in beauty any texture ever offered to the public. The designs 
are original, varied, and of the most recherché description; and, in the 
opinion of connoisseurs, will be the Leading Shawl of the season. 
India, French, and British Shawls in great variety, from one to 100 
guineas. All goods marked in plain figures, from which no deviation 
can be made. 


BEDDING.—ECONOMY, , DURABILITY and 
COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of eve 
description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads— 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. Cribs, 
cots, &c.; bed-room furniture of every description. Eider-down quilts 
and duvets, in silk and cotton cases. 
and S. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


MARION ’S RESILIENT BODICE and 
* CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. Far superior for Health, Ele- 
gance, and Economy, to any Stay or Corset before the public. They 
combine Firmness with Elast ity, fit closely, retain the original sym- 
metry of their form, and entirely obviate the evils of Stays and Corsets, 
as usually worn. Their be: autiful resilient action, and anatomical cor- 
rectness have already won for them the highest admiration. Patented 
in England, France, and Austria. Enlarged Prospectus, with illustra- 
tions, details of prices (from 14s. ; children’s, 3s.), explicit directions for 
self-measurement, &c. on receiyt of two stamps, for postage. AH 
Country Orders sent Carriage-free. 

MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde 

Park, London; near the Marble Arch. 


mea 2 ’  wrir . . 
= HIRTS —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 

not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “ FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
doating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
orices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
1ew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 

RICHARD FORD, 33, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


’ r mb tala ~ n y ~ 
I OYLEY’S SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
this Warehouse, Messsrs. WALKER, BABB and Co, beg toinform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior advantages. WALKER, BABB 
and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Regi ered Ventilating 
Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and » Jurors’ Report, 
hibition, 1851. A variety of s, Shawls, Plaids, 
Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D’¢ byleys. 
346, Strand, — Waterloo-bridge, London. 


a. P ou L SOs and COMPANY’S 

ERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
MA WOOLS (6 & 7 Vict. cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING.— 
¥ lisis an improved style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which 
admits of its being worn either over or without the ordinary Coat. It 














































| is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its construc- 


and Chemists in | 


lly-sealed Pan, Sion self- | 


arying support | 


extensive 


| Gilt Cornices made to measure at 
The use of a steel spring | 


| with Cornices and Rods, 


QTRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and | 


FORKS, 
board.—CH 


and every useful and elegant article forthe Table and Side- 
ES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
1, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample T SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12 l.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.; Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 

Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Eseapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. 
Guard Chain 1} yards long, 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 21s. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by réturn, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address,—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London. 






















| degree to one of great power. 


C. WATSON | * 


A Gold | 





tion to impart to it that graceful and 
since its first introduction, has so greatly 
favour. It is produced in all Colours, with Silk Sleeve-linings, at the 
very moderate price of TWO GUINEAS. The improved SPRING 
GUINEA TROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a choice 
variety of Patterns. 

In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 
and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling purposes. 

94, Regent-street. 


I EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free noe post. It contains 
designs and prices of upwards of One Hundred different Bedsteads, in 
1, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 


appropriate character which, 
ommended it to public 





















Walnut-tree Woo 1s; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 
and Quilts. And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bed- 
stead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 





Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimi- 
general fur- 


ment @ Bed-room Furniture, 
ties, 80 as to render their Establishment complete for the 
nishing of Bed-rooms. 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-road. 


DINING-ROOM 


Gentry, Clergy, and Public 
generally are re spec giving their orders, to visit the 
Manufact ry and Ware-rooms of Messrs. R. FISHER and 
Co., which stand unrivalled, and contain the largest and most varied 
Stock in the Metropolis. Messrs. F. and Co. have now completed a 
variety of splendid side ards with Plate-glass backs; Dining-tables 
on cabriole le also Chairs of every de iption, as low as l4s. 6d., 
with Leather Sea together with some magnificent New Designs, in 
Walnut-wood es, Inlaid Cabinets, Cheffoniers, &c.; an elegant 
Walnut Chair, with cabriole legs, 18s. 6d.; Rosewood Chairs, 12s. 6d. 
6d. per foot. The Stock of Bed- 
steads and Bedding is unequalled for variety, style, and cheapaess. <A 
Mahogany Arabian Bedstead, three guineas; Four-post Bedsteads, 
three guineas and a half; Iron Bedsteads, 
A pure White Goose Feather. 





ANI dD I 





DRAWING 


FURNITURE.—The 


















Ils. 6d.; Japanned French, 14s. 6d. 
ls 2s per Ib. 
—A lot of last year’s Patterns in three-thread Brussels Carpets, 
at. a peace velvet- pile ditto, 4s, 3d. 
ROBERT FISHER and Co., Wholesale 
Paperhangers, &c. Finsbury Pantechnicon, corner of Finsbur 


YIGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, without Acid 


uration, without Shock or unpleasant Sensation, for 
tVOUS DISEASES, and those arising from Cold, 
an inactive Liver, or sluggish Circulation, and has been found especially 
beneficial in cases of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia in all its 
form; Sciatica and general Debility of the System. Mr. PIGOTT'S 
CONTINUOUS 8 ACTING GALVANIC APPARATUS possesses 
the same peculiar , requiring no Acid or Fluid of any kind, and can 
be regulated at the will of the Operator, from almost an imperceptible 
Treatise on the above, with Testimonials, 
free, on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
. W. P. PIGOTT, Medical Galvanist, 523, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury 
At home from Ten till Four. 


and Retail Cabinet Makers, 
quare 

















C ARS( N’S ORIGINAL ANTI- CORROSION 


PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public budies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for the 
preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testimonials 
in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in soc iety of those 
who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Oki Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 

No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 
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OOKCASES, WARDROBES 
BOARDS, second aa , of the best manufacture, some equal to 
new, to be SOL Da BARGA 
Also, a SET of SPANISH M AHOGANY DINING TABLES. 
Apply at 32, Little Moorfields, Finsbury. 


TEP Ty x > . " . _ 

FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS. — The 
Enamelled Japanned Furniture, so admirably adapted for Bed- 

rooms, is well worthy the attention of parties desiring economy, 

elegance, and durability; it can be kept in clean and perfect condition 

by simply washing, and retains its lustre for vears. 

To be had at the Furniture Warehouse, 32, Little Moorfields, Finsbur, 


T° LADIES:—A Sample STAY, carriage free, 


to any part of the country, on receipt of a Post-office 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 
The “ Paris Wove" Stay (white or grey) ... 10s. 6d. per P air. 
Elastic Bodice (recommended by the Fac ulty) 12s. 6d. 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally lk prices. Families waited 
upon by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free 
ex 
Cc ARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the Bridge), and 
5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich.—Established 1812. 
























(A“UCUMBE R AND MELON BOXES AND 

/ LIGHTS.—One Hundred One, Two, and Three-light BOXES and 
LIGHTS, of all sizes, ready for immediate use, warranted best 1 : 
rials, packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; ght Boxes 
and Lights from 1/. fs. 

*,* Garden Lights of every description. Conservatories and Green 
and Hot-houses made and fixed in all parts of the kingdom. Refer- 
ences given to the nobility, gentry, and the trade, in most of the counties 
of England. 








[Two-!l 


JAMES WATTS, Hot-h 
Claremont-place, 


use Builder, 
Old Kent-road, London 





GPE ECTACLES.—Self- Acting portable Spring 
Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the no 
before the eyes at the option of the wee in Gold, Silver, a ] 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout ‘the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4 Thay 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


GPECTACLES —The only True and Correct 
hI Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Ey 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woap 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate~street, London. 

in a Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and 8 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PRONe HORNE and CO.’S 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obt inpantonnoos View a 



















Portraits in from three to thirty se ds, ght 
Portraits obtained by the above, for . det th 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be at th 








Establishment. 

Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used ir 
beautiful Art. 

H. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the 
Medal for Photographic Ay paratus. 


WHEN are SPECT ACL ES 


When the eyes water, or become 
d to be frequently cl 





Great Exhibition Priz 


REQU IRE D? 
so much fatigued by 


sed or relieved by viewi 





-xercise as to be obl 








When objec ts cannot be seen without removing them to an increased 

distance 
When the letters of a book appear to blend with one another 
When more light is requisite than was formerly, For example.— 
When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 
When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 
When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 
When black eps «cks seem floating in the sight 

all affectation 













When any of the above indications arise, 1 be 
laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted, anc ir of 
“ Preservers " purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON'S CRYSTAL 


SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly 
tard its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of , ‘ 
Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, 1; Gold ditt $ 
Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. Sent post free, and exchanged 

if not approved of. 

THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal 
Great Russell-street, London, Caution.—Opposite the Briti 
Gates. Etablished Seventy Years. 


PEE ET H. —By “her Majesty’s Roy: al 


Patent. Newly- invented and Patented application 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction « 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—! SPHRAIM MOSEL EY, 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STR GROSVENOR-SQUAR 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, ginal, and inv. carers invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDI AR UBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most promi 
features the followir All eyes edges are avoided; no spr 
wires, or fastenings are quired ; greatly increased freedom of sucti 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity ithe rto wh u 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, 
given to the ining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the al 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency i 
the chymic alty-p repared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort b 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or 
being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar ns 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street 
at th 34, Grainger-street ne Oe 


ALtsorr's Pp >AL E ALE, in 
(Quarts and Pints. 

Jaron LIEBIG says:—“ The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to 1 
afforded me another opportunity of « “its valuable 
I am myself an admirer of this bev , and my own ¢ 
enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opini 
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ent 
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London; 22, Gay-stre 








Imperial 








m¢ “4 emi rent English physi » a very ayzreeable « ient 
t *, and as a general beverage both for the invalid, and tl 








May 6. 

by so eminent an authority, I have re et 
Ales exclusively, at 5}, Pall-mall I guarantee it 
strom Burton-on-Trent; secondly, in the finest condi 
, to be bottled in Quarts and Pi: IMPERIAL MI 
st RE ONLY. I have laid down some thousands of dozens at 5}, Pall 
mall, and am prepared immediately to supply 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts .. wee 88. Od. pe 

















Allsopp’s Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints 5s. Od. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts.. Rs. 6d. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints bs. 6d. 


Allsopp's Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Imperial 





QATAR ccercccrcrecorccscsrsosecces 10s. 6d. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burtc 
Pints 6s. 6. 





But there is something 1 more » that I can do for the Public good. It 

ought to be more generally known to Families, that there i 

advantage in having the Ale fresh—of the year's brewing—a ic 

properties and fragrant bitterness of the Hop are best elicited ia the 

fresh state of draught from the Cask. I am, therefore, prepared to 

Supply “ Allsopp's Pale and Ritter Ale s” at once, in Casks, as follows :— 
1 ‘ 











Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 308. 
Allsopp's Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks ..... - 33s. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon Cask 45s 








I wish it to be distinctly understood by the Public, once for all, that 

whenever my Name appears on Cask « Bottle, the Measure is full, 
true, and Imperial, the Ale of the finest, and the Brewers Messrs 
Allsopp and Sons only. 


HARRINGTON PARKER, r Mer 
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hant, 5}, Pall-mall. 


SIDE- | 


| 


| stamp, to imits 


\ box required. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The best method | 


for Marking with facility on Linen, Silk, &c. without the Ink | 





——- or fading, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES. Any person can easily use them. Names, 2s.; initials, 
1s. 6d. ; crest, 5s. ; set of numbers, 2s. 6d. With Directions sent post free 
for Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and sole Maker, 19, 
Queen-street, Holborn. Arms found and sket che s. 6d. 
8s 6d. Presses for hentia Envelopes, &c. 12 


"| PEAS ‘and COFF E ES WIL iL ‘BE DEARER 
- Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per lb., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still say, to all who study 
economy, that THE BE Is THE CHEAPEST, 

rticularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 


Little 
Painted, 


























Te ee Cn TO as intcncnivetotoaiionndecesecesas 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea corse 48. OF. ” 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea - 5s. Od. a. 
The best Old Mocha Coffee . . ls. 4d. . 
The best West Indian Coffee Is. 4d. ie 





The best Pls antation Ceylon ........ 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent C arriag 
Evgland by 
ints, No. 8, King William-street, City. 
A General Price Current sent free by post, on application 





Free to. any y part of 





PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Me 


* * 
* 





ROY AL BANK BUIL DINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Tea impor 


Marcu, 1853. 
There are 


than for several years past—although the first cost is higher 


qualities of ted this season much finer 


we shall not alter our list of quotations to Families—till 


Surther notice 
The descriptions which we most recommend are—the fine 
ngou SOUCHONG KIND 3s. 6d. and 3s. 8d — Fi 
you As. 


uriously fine 





ExTRA FINE 4s. 4d. 
Souchong at 4s. 8d. per lb 


It is gratifying to us to obser our hitherto extensi 


Business gradually increasing—which is decidedly the 
result of a careful selection of qualities—and charging a 


small profit upon the first cost o 


re fully entitled to.) 


ortation, (which Families 





During Thirteen vears this system has secured for us th 


inhabitants 


cordial support of the 


and by its own merits—our Establishment has become the 


f Liverpool generally, 


hannel of supply to many thousands of Families through- 


out the Kingdom, 
4s we confine our attention to the Sale of Tea and Coffee 


we are enabled to place these, Two, very important Articles 


f Domestic use before the Consumer on such principles that 

their interests must be promoted as well as our own, 
Families residing in the Country are most respectfull 

strictly, ——Net Casu Pay 


and Approval of Goods. 
ROB?t: ROBERTS & COM‘ 


y 
informed that our Terms are 


MENT,—- on Receipt 


To S LES MOIS, a New Food for 

Long trial of the merits of this article (which is prepared from the 
pith of the root of the Canna Coccinea, and called To 1s Ie $s Mois by the 
French, on account of the plant flowering monthly), has fully esta- 
blished its superiority to Arrow Root, Sago, Tapio a, or any other 
amylaceous substance These, and most other dietetic articles, are 
liable to generate acid on the stomach, it has been satisfe 
etermin that this is not the case with us les Mois. It affords a 
light and nutritious diet for Inv alids, Infants, and Children, and, as 
med by Drs. i Waterson, and many 
medical ults nd sold by BUTLER and 
ING, Chemists, wner of St. Paul's, London : 
I nly, at Is. 3d. 3 
LER’s " Tous les Mois 


tion is nec 


Infants. — 























A ttenti ym to this 
lon accoun 








of its cheapness and 
nutritive quality, it is found 


DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.—A 
fectual, and often immediate Remedy 
Convulsions, and all disorders in tl 
equally efficacious in the Cholic and 
Sold wholesale and 1 
and HARDING, Chet 
nd 


most safe, ef- 








persons. 


UTLER 
l 





and HARD NG, 4 
graved 1 the Government 








PILLS 
D*; KING’S TRUE 
PILLS, for purifying the 


stem, skin diseases, nervous ¢ 


SARSAPARILLA 


jlood, scurvy, and all low states of 
mplaints, gout, rheumatic gout, weak 
nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 

, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable t 
, naval, 





ommercial man, and tourists. 
account of their virtues, but their portability Th 

any liquid preparation manifold: Istly. Be . 1 
Sarsaparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, which it will, and d ergo, rendering it entir 
2ndly. “ Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as a Table 
he Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 
e been prescribed in an e3 practice for nearly sixty-seven 
ars, and their virtues well teste They are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will keep in any climate. A er 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle of 
Sarsaparilla. Soldt 
lom, and by the sol 
id, in boxes at Is 
ing is effected by taking th Ta rg 
2e 1s. 1}d. boxes, a 4s, 6d. conte 









ely useless 





They 














yy most respectable medicine ven 
Proy rictor HENRY HIDES, 10, Hun 
l 2s 8 








so on increasing 





DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a 
very short time and really cured bs 
“SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s Tr Sarsaparilla 
Pills, upon finding so many severe and chronic cases of Gout and 
R heumatie Gout truly cure i by “Dr. King’s Sarsaparilla Pills,” deter- 
upon mixing a very old and well-tried ( Gout Pill, whic Dr. King 
sixty-seven years, with the said “ Dr. King’s § 
he cure of gout and rheumatism and all cases ot a 
rheumatic character, such as tic-doloureux, face-ache, lumbago, and 
pains in the loins and joints; and the benefit from such a cc 
of these two prescriptions has been really wonderful. Dr. ut 
Pills may be t without the slightest fear of injuring the system 
They are free from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of pure 
Sarsaparilla. 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying the fluids of the 
body, and causing the poison of gout to be driven off from the system, 
not by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secretion of the 
kidneys. 

Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills 
by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, and by the Sole 
Proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-street, Strand. Neither of the 
Pills are genuine without the proprietor’s name (in full) upon the 
te which is libel 
ost by inclosing postage stamps for the amount of 


a newly-discovered principle in 






























Boxes sent 


| finest 
| they are prepared to St 


pue Ci. AMBRIDG E SHERRY, 36s. per Doz. 
Cash, Carriage Paid to all parts af England. 

We beg to offer to the Public the same Wine as shipped for and pur- 

veyed by us to the late Duke of Cambridge (hence its name), and to 

H. R. H. the present Duke of C ambridge. This is pronounced by the 

—- cireles to be the finest dry wine imported into the Country 

Sole Consignees, W. T. BELLINGHAM and Cx 


buildings, London. 
] IXON’S 











, 4, Beaufort- 


Try r * * 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during whic h period its efficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangement, 
ctions of the Liver, Bowels, or neys, as well as in the most 
nate cases of Piles; and is patroni the Faculty generally 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the Pr “tor, Sto’ n, Sussex; 
and retail by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 22s. each 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE DIXON,” on 
the Government Stamp. 


T° INVALIDS.—The following Advantages 
are offered at W. T. COOPER'S DISPENSING ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, OXFORD-STREET. pprentices are employed : the prepara- 
tion of prescriptions is ca m by W. T. CoOPrER, with experienced 
assistants, entirely distinct from the retail busiz rtion or ¢x- 
pense is spared to ensure accuracy; the als with the 
t drugs are alone used. Medic it es i immediately 
John's Wood, Kilb i's Bush, 

—_ Pimlico, Stockwell, Clapham, ( umbe isbury, Isling- 
m, Barnsbury-Park, High Kentish Town, and all intermediate 


distances, without any additional charge 

\ OAT’S PILLS, by Mr. Moat, Surgeon and 
4 Apothee ary, No. 344 Strand, Partner th the late Mr. Mo- 
rison, the Hygeist, the Recipe for whos r sixteen years.— 
ers 8 PILLS, _ best family medi nly preparation 

























26, Oxf 





































adapted for qual ; there is no adop- 
tion of any ended 1ere any disrespect 
thei 8 ition isa gua- 
s persons have 
after J 
iF ter handr 
rend Mos 





sixteen po 
is. Direc 
Spanish, or Dut 


MURRAY'S 


houses dealt with on very li 
box in English, French, Germs 


QIR JAMES 

h MAGNESIA.—Prepared u 
and established for upwards 
| moving Bile, 
| A Moc 





FLUID 


ler the immediate care of the Inventor. 









ars by the Profession, for re- 
e, preserving 
, and 
r the febrile 


thirty ye 
Acidities, and Indig 
rate state of the bowels, 








ilso as an easy remedy for 





ffection incident to childhood, it 
ia as a remedial agent it is 
of Sir James Murr 
entirely avoids th 1 
resulting from the us th 
the sole eonsignee, Mr WILLIAM B An EY, 
by all wholesale and retail D iM 
the B ritish Empire, in bottles, 
each.- he Acidulated Syrup in 1 
—Be sure ask f ‘Ss 
see mee ctrasaed sta 
Jam es Murray, Physician to the Lor 


K EATING’S COUGH 












yand 2 als. 


ation,” and te 
as follows:— 





mped on eack 


iGES—A 


LOZEN 








CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the pulmonary organs— 
ifficulty of breathing—in redundat f pl icipient con- 
poten ition (of which ¢ I are of 
unerring efficacy. In « have never 





been known to fail 
Prepared and sold in b 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
churchyard, I 
Vendors in the Kingdom 
IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBL 


4s. 6d., and 
St. Paul's 
Medicine 











SPEAKERS 
edral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
mmending your Lozer oth 
rded me relie 
} ffects of 


Paul's Ca 

T have muct 
av be 
on several occ 








resse 


whor 





They have 





sions whe 











eatarrh. I think they wou e t isters, and 
public orators. 
“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘To Mr. Keating “THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar-Choral,” 
The successful results of the last Halt | Century have proved beyond 


ASS, pao possesses 


Res ANDS’ M AC 


Ol 





nourishing 















vemie the Hum an Hal ! r 8 bas fai 
vent ! g off @ arey nses it from Seurf and 
I rit es its possession of healthy 
gout a sap “ the latest period of 
1a n ii s aldness is } arly activ 
as al f Whiskers, Eyebrows Mus I 
tr r numer s for s a bea 
tiful H é r | 8 l 
1 s and siz 2 \ er 
h Bottle are the words Macass ‘ a 
Sold by A. I and and 8 latton-gar lon, ar y al 





Chemists ar 











. TON + ‘ “AT 
(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 

for making superior Barley Water Fifteen Minutes, bas not only 
ze of Her Majesty and tl Royal Ff ily, but 
é lass of t and is 
minen r t us, and 
I ulids; 1 pr i for 
g¢, and excellent hickening 


ROBINS N’S 


iniversally este 


PATI NT G ROATS form another 


P elint tee qe 








a te 
1 BELLVI 

I and 

[°° SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 

Pain—JEAN LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 


ordinary preparation cures in 
idable and tormenting maladies, tic 

I and all painful affections of the ners 
n the most severe paroxysms. Pati 
miserable existence by being 
many that had lost the free use 
paralysis and rheumatism 



















n restored to 
blistering, 
een tried and 
been ex- 


dants and acquaintances | 
health, streng and comf 

ratrine, « 
found w t 
perienced in its rapid 
lifficulty of breathing, e loins, sciatica, 
nnd weakness of the aments and joints. It may be ed at any 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest s y, requiring no 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause eruption on 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointmer Lefay, the 
inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmace al Chemist, 
86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. each. 

N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will 
carriage to any past. of the U — Kins 
London carriage fre It car a 
63, Oxford-street ; 
Caution.—The genuine has “ J 








sual reme 


prising effects 
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eart, palpitation, 
Jar swellings, 





is affections of 
l 














y for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 
jom. Sent to any part of 
Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 





ond all re honcaring th medicine vendors. 
W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING A” RANGEMENTS. 


— +> — 

1 T ITTD ’ apa 
HOPE AND Co, PUBLISHERS, 
16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Have 
Works PRintED BY THEM until the author has been re- 
funded lis original outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first style greatly under the usual charges; while 
their publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all works entrusted to their charge. Estimates 
and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


HOPE and Co. have just published, 


I. 

A History of the Holy Military Sove- 
reign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights 
Hospitallers, veg mr Templars, Knights of Rhodes, and 
Knights of Malta. By JOHN TAAF FE, Knight Commander 
of the Order. In 4 vols. 8vo. price 50s. 

“The standard History of the Order.” 
“This is substantially the best history of that branch of 
the Church militam that has pe thaps ever been published. 

—Observer. 


*“ The work is one of permanent valuc."— Weekly Dispatch. 


or, the Rise and Pro- 
With 


Il. 

The King of Pride; 
gress of the Papal Power. From GUICCIARDINL. 
Notes. Price 3s. 6d. 

** This is a powerful and bitter denunc 
cities, vices, and follies, which have disfigured the Ch 
Rome in all days.”— Morning Advertiser 

III. 

Irish National Education—The Church 
and the Bible. By the Rev. JOHN ELMES, A.B., 
Vicar of St. John’s, Limerick, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Eur! of Limerick. Piice 3s. 6d. 


jation of the atro- 


urch of 


IV. 

Reconstruction of the Prayer-Book, 
with Additions from the Bible only, With Prefice, Re- 
view of present Liturgy, and Appendix. By tie Rev. 
THOMAS ARTHUR POWYS, A.M., Rector of Sawtry St. 
Andrew, Hunts. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vv. 

The Three Churches; or. Outline s of 
Christian Morals and Politics. By the Rev B : NT- 
LEY, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, Master of PL ld 
School. Price 7s. ¢d. 

“The auth r writes in forcible and energetic 
well calculated to arrest attention.” —Critic. 

“The production of a mind qu lified by nature and e 
eation to treat it as it deserves.”— Britannia. 

*One of the most important theological publications of 
the present day.”— Courier. 


language, 


lu 


VI. 
Wanderings in the British Islands, 
— other Poems. By 
#~ “ Feudal Scenes.” Price 4s. 
“ The poetry is really excellent.”’"— Courier. 
“His minor poems are really beautiful. "—TZallis's Weekly 
Paper. 


The Crozier, the Sheare, and the Cloven | 


Craft is over. | 


Fiendis 
.A. MU IRTOT NE, 


Le gends, 7 >in 
come by Human Wisdom. ByC 
Three finely executed Steel Eng 
gilt edges, Price 3s. 6d. 
“For the lovers of fun, 

volume.” — Courier. 


Hoof. ‘Iwo 
With 


we recommend a perusal of this 


Vill. 
Wanted a Curate; or, 


Advertisem 9 a Satirical Poem. 
COMMONS, M A., Curate of Little 


a abe into Clerical 
By GREGORY SHORT- 


Tithehurst. Price ls, 


IX. 
Anecdotes of the Bench and Bar. 


sy W. GRIMMER. Price 4s. 


xX. 
The Good-Natured Giant: a 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 5:. 6d. 
“ We have seldom met with a more charming fairy tale, or 
rather extravaganza, than the volume betore full of 


us, SO 


good and useful lessons, and of good-natured satire and fun. | 


The publishers have largely added to its attractions by th 
elegant manner in which they have brought it out. Both 
binding and illustrations are in good taste and style—ad- 
jurcts ofno small vee nce to awork of this kind.” — Bath 
and Cheltenham Gazett 

“ This handsome volumeis cleverly illustrated,’ . 

‘This gay blue book, with its gilt Brobdignag on the 
ce ve r, and its omposite Greek title.’”—Atheneum. 

*The most attractive fairy tale 

year ‘. Courter. 


Guardian, 


XI. 
Dioramic Sketches, Ancient and Modern 
Cioth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 
XII. 
The Vica rage of Elwood: a Tale, 

A. BRIDGES h Preface by the Rev. W. B. Flo 
lalene College, Cambri 
, Devon. Price 10s. 6d. 
ind an eal 


ur of St 


wa: y ; Maga 
Kingskerswe 
tions, right feelings, 
und doctrine and true religion, a 
e of Elwood Oh 
XI. 
vith the Leslies: 
XIV. 
Rev. W. Hongcht T 
An "Inquiry into the Theol ogy y of the 
An glican ernie eg te with Extracts from the 
I } the Holy Euchar 
he Apostolic 
- Value a 
f the Church of 
Curate of Sennen 


Hours Tale. Price 4 


ae fth rtant ¥ 


g “Teaching ¢ 
W. HOUG HTON, 
Price 5s 


resolved to CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING 


] EANS 


| (VOUNT 


JOHN FULLARTON, Author 


| ON. the C ‘ONSTRUCTION 
MICROSCOPE. By 


ravings, cloth extra, and | 
| RAPEUTICAL 


| SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh; 


A 


Tale. | 


that has appeared for | 


| corner, London ; 


Just published, in the Pirst Style of ‘Tinted Lithography, 


HE BEAUTIFUL RUINS of DONCASTER 
CHURCH. Drawn by HENRY TILBURY. Large Plate, price 
bs.; free by post, 6d. extra. Orders sent to the Artist, Doncaster. 


(THE 





Now ready, pri 
FIRST PRINCIPL ES 
By C. H. WEIGALL. 
REEVES and Sons, 113, ae, 


of DRAWING. 


London. 


Just  publishe 1a price 6d. 

Q PRING WATER: its QU 
TESTS. By GEORGE WEST PIGOTT, M.A., M.D. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 's, hid 
CHAPTERS; their Abuses: 


m for their Reform. By a Member of the Esta- 


and 


with a suggeasti 


| blished Charch 


59, Pall Mall. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
YOEMS, Narrative and Lyrical. By EDWIN 
PICKERING, 


London: JouN OLIVIER, 


ARNOLD, of University College, Oxford 
Oxford; FRANCIS MACPHERSON. London: W. 
177, Piccadilly 


This day, price 6d. 

()LD LAMPS, or NEW? A Plea for the 
Original Editions of the Text of Shakspere : 
Stratford Shakspere, edited 


forming an Intro- 
to the by CHARLES 
London: Published at 90, Fleet-street. 


ductory Notice 
Now ready. 


KNIGHT 
A ‘ VISIT to MEXICO, with Sketches of the 
West India Islands, Yucatan, and United States. By WIL L I _ 
PARISH ROBERTSON, Author of “Letter 8 on Paraguay 
Price 18s. 
London: and Co. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


Issue in Weekls Numbers. Price 24. Comm 
pe CUMMING’S SABBATH 
RE ADINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

At the suggestion ¢ earne 


st request of many, arrai 
to issue these instructive Expositions ‘weekly. 
HALL, 


VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


ements have 
been made 
ARTHUR 


T E 
pS ae 


ME: MB " it Ol 


Just white Quarto, 5s, cloth 
M Soe Sb «A 2: 
CITY GOLGOTHA,—A Narrative of the Historical Occur- 
iminal Character, associated with the present Bar. By A 
rHE INNER TEMPLI 
Davip BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
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